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Union Health and Welfare Funds 


HE United Mine Workers’ Union has won its de- 

mands for a health and welfare fund, and it 
can be expected that other unions will make similar 
demands, especially upon companies in which collec- 
tive bargaining is to some extent on an industry-wide 
basis. 

Among his major demands on the bituminous coal- 
mine operators in 1946, John L. Lewis asked for a 
welfare fund to be established through a royalty of 
10 cents a ton on all coal mined. Mr. Lewis rejected 
the idea of joint control over the fund with the mine 
operators or with the government and demanded that 
it be administered exclusively by the United Mine 
Workers for the benefit of the 400,000 union members. 
Later the demand was changed to 7% of the indus- 
try’s payroll, which would amount to approximately 
$70 million a year. 


FOR JOINT CONTROL 


The operators steadfastly rejected the idea of a 
union-controlled fund but countered with an offer to 
“explore the establishment of a reasonable fund to 
help in unusual hardship cases arising directly out of 
accidents in coal mines, and to join equally with the 
union in paying the cost,” if the findings warranted it. 

The Congress became conscious of the vast poten- 
tial funds which these royalty levies might place at 
the disposal of the unions, and Senator Byrd proposed 
an amendment to the Case labor disputes act to con- 
trol payments of money to labor unions for welfare 
purposes. The Byrd amendment provided that these 
funds should be held in trust, that the detailed basis 
on which these payments were to be, made should 
be specified in a written agreement with the employer, 
and that employers and employees should be equally 
represented in the administration of the fund. In the 
event that the employer and employee groups were 
deadlocked on the administration of the fund, the 
matter was to be submitted to arbitration. The bill, 
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which was vetoed, also provided that tlfis section 
should not apply to any contract in force on May 15, 
1946, during the life of the contract. 

After the miners had struck and the bituminous 
coal mines had been taken over by the government, 
the union signed a contract with the government 
which provides for a welfare and retirement fund 
financed by a payment of 5 cents a ton on all coal 
mined by the operators. The fund is administered 
by three trustees, one named by the union, another 
by the coal mines administrator and a third chosen 
jointly by the two. Subject to the stated purposes of 
the fund, the trustees have full authority to determine 
questions of coverage and eligibility, priorities among 
classes of benefits, amounts of benefits, and methods 
of arranging for provision of benefits. 

In addition, a medical and hospital fund was estab- 
lished to be administered by the president of the 
United Mine Workers. These funds are to be accu- 
mulated from payroll deductions now taken from the 
miners’ pay by operators who provide these services. 
The mine owners have not yet accepted the govern- 
ment-union negotiated contract. 


BACKGROUND OF WELFARE FUNDS 


Union welfare funds are of comparatively recent 
origin. The most publicized plan of this. nature is the 
one devised by the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians (AFL). In 1943, Decca-World 
Broadcasting System signed a contract with the union 
to pay a levy on records produced, which varied from 
one-fourth cent for 35-cent records to five cents for $2 
records and 2.5% of the price of any sold above $2. 
A tax of 3% on gross revenue was also provided for 
transcriptions which were leased and played more 
than once. The three largest recording companies did 
not sign with the union for the disc royalties until 
November 11, 1944. The union estimates that the 
fund accumulated from these disc royalties will yield 
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$500,000 a year. The royalties are paid direct to the 
union which, it is reported, is depositing the payments 
in a special fund.! As far as is known, plans for the 
distribution of the fund have not been completed. 


EXTENT OF COVERAGE 


Other welfare funds have been negotiated with 
unions, although the exact number of union members 
enjoying such benefits is not known. One union 
source estimates that between one and two million 
workers are covered by employer-paid insurance and 
benefit plans, many of them union administered.” 
Some plans are on an industry-wide basis; in other 
unions, the benefit plans are negotiated between the 
local union organization and the employers in the 
community. In a few, the union confines its activity 
to giving advice to its locals on how to obtain insur- 
ance protection through collective bargaining. Several 
unions have created insurance companies to handle 
the distribution of benefits, others use the old-line in- 
surance companies to administer the plan. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
(CIO) is a pioneer in the union welfare fund field. In 
1940, a death and sickness benefit plan was started 
in the Chicago local and in 1942 the Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing Manufacturing Association and the national 
union decided to launch the program on a nationwide 
basis. More than 200,000 workers are covered by 
this plan. The employers who are parties to the agree- 
ment contribute 2% of their payrolls to the Amalga- 
mated Insurance Fund, which is administered by a 
board of trustees composed of twelve members of the 
executive board of the union. The resources of the 
fund are administered by the Amalgamated Life In- 
surance Company, which is chartered under the insur- 
ance laws of New York State. An advisory committee 
composed of employer representatives has veto pow- 
ers over investments and sale of property of the trust 
fund. In states where the Amalgamated Life Insur- 
ance Company is not licensed, identical benefits are 
provided under a commercial group insurance com- 
pany. 

Union members in employers’ establishments who 
have signed the agreement are eligible for benefits 
under the plan which provides life insurance of $500, 
disability benefits of $12 a week for men and $8 for 
women, and hospital and maternity benefits. 

Employers in the cotton garment industries in 
March, 1945, negotiated an agreement with the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers to contribute 2% of their 


1The Inter-Union Institute for Labor and Democracy, “Royalties, 
Taxes and Assessments, Industry-Paid and Union-Administered for 
Labor Welfare Benefits,” August, 1945, p. 7. 

Op. cit., p. 9. 

*For more complete details, see Conference Board Reports, Studies 
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payroll to a fund managed by a joint employer-union 
board of trustees. The fund is operated through the 
Amalgamated Life Insurance Company. 


UNION-ADMINISTERED FUNDS 


Most of the union-administered welfare funds are 
in the women’s apparel industry. Included in this 
type of administration are the plans covering 20,000 
laundry workers in New York City and those cover- 
ing a few fur and millinery shops. 


ILGWU 


The health and welfare programs of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) are 
an outgrowth of the union’s former program which 
was financed by union members. The plans are now 
financed by employer contributions ranging from 
1.5% to 3.5% of payroll. Approximately 150,000 
members are eligible for benefits under the various 
programs. Unlike the industry-wide insurance plan 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, these plans 
have been developed locally and by crafts. The bene- 
fits have not been determined actuarially but are 
based upon experience under the older union-financed 
funds. The plans provide sick benefits and vacation 
pay, but no death benefits. The present welfare funds 
are usually managed by the local union under its own 
rules, although there are exceptions to this prevail- 
ing policy. 

The best-known plan in this group is that of the 
Joint Board of the Dressmakers Union of Greater 
New York and five associations representing approxi- 
mately 2,200 employers in the dress industry in 
Metropolitan New York. Employers covered by the 
agreement contribute 3.5% of their payrolls to a fund 
which is used to provide paid vacations, disability and 
hospital benefits, and eye examinations. Free medical 
service up to a maximum of $15 a year is also pro- 
vided at the union health center. It is estimated that 
two thirds of the contributions will be used for the 
vacation benefits.! 


Other Union-administered Funds 


Several locals of the United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers (AFL) have recently negotiated 
union-administered health funds, which are financed 
by an employer’s contribution equivalent to 2% of 
payroll. The funds are administered by a board of 
trustees, which in some cases is chosen by the union 
membership only and in others the employer is rep- 
resented. The benefits vary among the locals. In 
New York City, the plan provides for disability, hos- 
pitalization and surgical benefits. 

The New York City Laundry Workers Division of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers has also nego- 
tiated an agreement with three employers’ associa- 


tions, which have agreed to contribute 1% of their 
Ubid., p. 24 
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payrolls for disability benefits and visiting nurses’ 
services. The funds are administered by a benefit fund 
committee composed of seven persons selected by the 
union. 


ADMINISTERED BY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


In the textile, street railway, shipbuilding, furni- 
ture and electrical apparatus industries, the unions 
have utilized the group insurance companies to ad- 
minister the benefit programs negotiated with em- 
ployers. This type of plan is also in effect in some 
other industries. Under some agreements, the em- 
ployer is free to select the insurance carrier, while 
under others the employer’s contribution is given to 
the union which makes the contract with the insur- 
ance company. A third method is where the employer 
and the union jointly choose the insurance company. 

In its survey, the Bureau of Labor Statistics found 
that in all the agreements studied in the rubber, up- 
holstery, and leather-tanning industries and in most of 
the textile and electrical manufacturing industries, 
the employer pays the entire cost of the insurance. In 
the shipbuilding, street railway and utilities agree- 
ments, the cost of the insurance is shared between 
the union members and the employer.! 


Textile Workers Union (CIO) 


Approximately 100,000 members of the TWUA are 
protected under the insurance plans of its several 
branches, according to reports of the union. One divi- 
sion of the union, the Federation of Dyers, Finishers, 
Printers and Bleachers of America, has negotiated uni- 
form benefit plans under individual agreements with 
companies employing about 20,000 workers. Employ- 
ers, who incidentally pay the entire cost of the plan, 
can select the insurance carrier but are required to 
submit a monthly report to the union on the benefits 
paid, expenses, etc., using a form provided by the 
union. The benefits provided under these identical 
protection provisions are life insurance, disability and 
surgical benefits for members, and hospital benefits 
for members and their dependents. 

Another branch of the TWUA, the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers, has a somewhat different 
arrangement. Under its agreement negotiated with 
the American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., the employers con- 
tribute not more than 2% of payroll. If the cost of 
the benefits provided amounts to more than this sum, 
union members are to pay the balance. The selection 
of the insurance company, benefits, and other details 
of the plan were worked out jointly by the association 
and the union, and the policies are issued in the name 
of the union and the association. Local shop com- 
mittees composed of union members check on the 
progress under the insurance plan and adjust com- 


1Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Health-benefit Programs Established 
through Collective Bargaining, 1945,” Bulletin 841, p. 7. 
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plaints regarding the payment of claims. Adjustment 
of claims are handled through an insurance adjuster’s 
office, and not through the employer’s office. Benefits 
provided are disability benefits, payment of doctors’ 
bills, hospital and surgical benefits. 

Other plans, covering approximately 60,000 union 
members, have been negotiated by locals of the 
TWUA. The amounts of insurance protection pro- 
vided vary somewhat between the various units. 
These plans are paid for by the employers and are 
underwritten by an insurance company. 


UERMWA 


The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America (CIO) are actively campaigning 
for the adoption of insurance benefits in companies 
with which they have negotiated agreements. The 
union offers advice to locals in seeking this protec- 
tion and in this connection compiled a booklet, “UE 
Guide to Group Insurance.”! The plans are ordinarily 
underwritten with an ‘insurance company of the 
employer’s choosing. The union reports that 75,000 
employees are covered by such plans and that in the 
majority of cases, the employer bears the entire cost. 
By agreement, settlement of all claims and adminis- 
tration of the plan are handled jointly by management 
and the union committee. 

The plan recommended by the headquarters of the 
union provides for life insurance, disability benefits to 
members and hospital and surgical benefits for mem- 
bers and their dependents. 


UIUNA 


The Upholsterers International Union of North 
America (AFL) has negotiated agreements providing 
insurance protection for more than 8,000 of its mem- 
bers. Employers contribute 3% of their payroll to the 
union, which, in turn, securés blanket insurance pro- 
tection from the Trade Union Accident and Health 
Association, an insurance company specializing in 
union group insurance. The insurance protection pro- 
vided under this plan includes disability benefits, hos- 
pital benefits, payment for doctors’ bills, surgical 
benefits and life insurance. 


UFWA 
The United Furniture Workers of America (CIO) 


are pressing for uniform group insurance coverage for 
their members, but so far the plan covers only em- 
ployees in the New York and New Jersey area. As 
projected, employers contribute 3% of payroll into 
the union’s insurance trust fund governed by union 
trustees. The union makes a group contract with an 
insurance company to provide the benefits. Claims 
for benefits are submitted through the union office. 
Several thousand workers are covered for life insur- 
ance, disability, surgical and dismemberment benefits. 
1Out of print. 
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Hospital benefits ‘are underwritten through the Blue 
Cross Service. 


HREIA 


The most significant development in the union wel- 
fare fund idea in the hotel field is the recent agree- 
ment negotiated between the New York Hotel Trades 
Council (affiliate of Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance, AFL) and the Hotel Asso- 
ciation of New York. This agreement covers ap- 
proximately 25,000 workers in 134 unionized hotels 
in New York City. The plan is financed by employer 
contributions of 3% of payroll, which are deposited in 
an insurance fund. The fund is administered by a 
board of trustees composed of union members, with 
an advisory committee of the board of governors of 
the hotel association. Life insurance, accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits, and disability 
benefits are underwritten by a commercial group in- 
surance company and the hospital benefits for em- 
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ployees and their dependents are carried with the 
Blue Cross Service. 


WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD RULING 


In the case of the health and retirement fund cre- 
ated under the agreement signed by the government 
and the United Mine Workers of America, the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board found that the em- 
ployer contributions to the fund were of the type ex- 
cluded from wage stabilization control. It ruled on 
May 31, 1946, that the plan was consistent “with the 
practice which has been developing throughout sub- 
stantial segments of American industry. The terms 
governing the administration of the fund are in 
accordance with standards recognized by the board 
in previous cases.” It was held, therefore, that gov- 
ernmental approval was not required for these em- 
ployers’ contributions. 

F. Beatrice BROWER 
Management Research Division 


“Plus-Money” or Nonfinancial Incentives 


A summary of addresses delivered before a Round 
Table conference on this subject at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Industrial Conference Board at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Thursday, May 16, 
1946. The meeting was presided over by Thomas G. 
Spates, Vice President, Personnel Administration, 
General Foods Company. 


Mr. Spates: 


T IS much more than a figure of speech to say 

that the plans for this meeting started thirty-six 
years ago (six years before THz Conrerence Boarp 
was founded) when your chairman was working as a 
mechanic’s helper in the Brooks plant of the American 
Locomotive Company for a ten-hour day at 16 cents 
an hour. He hadn’t been at work very long until one 
of his buddies jabbed him in the ribs and put the 
question to him, “Well, pal, why are you working so 
hard?” The question was a momentary stumper. 
When I came to, I said: “Well, after all, I am a young 
fellow trying to get ahead.” But my curiosity was 
aroused by the question. I saw a good deal of soldier- 
ing on the job, including hiding in the smoke box of 
the locomotive, which represented almost complete 
concealment and was not a place that anyone was 
likely to find you, and when I saw groups of men 
killing company time behind some of the freight 
cars in the yard, I was impressed with the tremendous 


economic loss that was taking place in that organiza- 
tion, symbolized by the question: “Buddy, why are 
you working so hard?” 

A simplification of the answer to that question was 
that the workers in that plant literally hated the guts 
of the superintendent. During the period I was there 
I heard no griping about wages; 16 cents an hour was 
as much as you could get in that community for simi- 
lar work under similar conditions in those times. But 
there were tremendous economic losses, not to stress 
the emotional losses, as workers found ways and 
means of “taking it out” on the superintendent. 


WHAT MAKES THEM TICK 


The plans for this meeting were further developed 
a few years later when I found myself working in 
various gangs engaged in setting electric distribution 
poles on Long Island. I found by virtue of the daily 
experience that some gangs worked just as hard when 
the boss was not there as when the boss was there. 
Then I worked in other gangs that began to ease up 
a little as soon as the boss was out of sight. But re- 
gardless of what gang, as long as you were a posthole. 
digger you got exactly the same wage. Some gangs 
were decidedly more productive than others, presum- 
ably because of their attitude toward their boss, and 
that was the point in my career when I became inter- 
ested in what made people tick, and much more in- 
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terested in people than I was in constructing distri- 
bution lines and substations. 

As the years went by I became interested in the 
number of times that people changed jobs for more 
money, and would then come back in six or ten 
months with the comment: “I found that there are 
things more important to my happiness and satisfac- 
tion than pay!” Again as the years passed, I became 
interested in the number of people who placed a high 
value upon the character and the moral code of the 
business with which they were associated. 

Finally, I have always been interested, and par- 
ticularly in recent years, in the fact that the most 
severe and prolonged labor strife in the United States 
has occurred in industries paying the highest wage 
rates. This would seem to contradict the belief and 
practice of many operating executives who rely almost 
exclusively upon the contents of the pay envelope for 
the maintenance of industrial peace and productivity. 

In these references to a few observations and ex- 
periences that started thirty-six years ago, I have, by 
implication, suggested some things of no less import- 
ance than the contents of the pay envelope in stimu- 
lating people at work to give everything they’ve got 
to the job. 

Our first speaker is C. C. Balderston, who is Dean 
of Wharton School of Finance and Commerce at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has had a long, dis- 
tinguished and consistent career in the field of per- 
sonnel administration in public life, in academic life, 
and in practical consulting work. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Balderston: 


O ME, an incentive is an inducement that leads 

people to change attitude, to expend additional 
effort or to excel in accomplishment. Financial incen- 
tives are those that are directly contingent upon per- 
formance as reflected by output or quality or cost re- 
duction. Perhaps the term “nonfinancial incentives” 
might be applied to all other inducements. Such a 
broad definition, however, would include nearly all of 
industrial relations. It would seem to be more con- 
structive to rescue the term and to give it a more 
narrow and precise meaning. I would suggest that 
nonfinancial incentives be defined as formal arrange- 
ments, announced to the employees in advance, de- 
signed to influence employee attitudes or actions, but 
which do not link compensation directly with per- 
formance. 

I have placed the emphasis upon inducements that 
are made definite by being reduced to written form 
and are made known in advance to those whom they 
are intended to influence. Such a definition would 
include wage and salary schedules based upon. job 
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analysis and evaluation, systematic plans to guide 
promotion, merit or man rating, periodic wage and 
salary reviews, and competition among individuals 
and teams based upon records of accomplishment. 

It would exclude, however, the morale-building ac- 
tions of an informal nature which executives employ 
when they pat employees on the back, figuratively 
or literally. Such recognition of work well done be- 
longs among the ordinary courtesies and ought not 
to be undervalued, but it is not in accordance with 
any plan. Consequently, since the recognition is not 
anticipated by the recipient it can scarcely be classed 
as an inducement. My definition would exclude the 
whole range of personnel activities and devices that 
are associated primarily with employee security. This 
would leave out pension plans; group life, health and 
accident insurance; dismissal benefits; and even vaca- 
tions with pay unless they are linked definitely with 
attendance in such a manner as to constitute an 
incentive. 

Narrowing of the definition to include only induce- 
ments to improve morale or performance that are 
formalized and announced in advance should focus 
the attention of management upon their more ex- 
tensive development and application. Not to limit the 
term so that it has definite meaning would lead only 
to the continuance of the inattention from which the 
subject has suffered. Without denying for a moment 
the tremendous importance to be attached to security 
of job, pay and status, or denying the fundamental 
conflict of the urge for safety and the urge to get 
ahead, I maintain that the area of non-financial in- 
centives has been explored inadequately. 

The first step toward a constructive development 
of this important phase of management is to make the 
term explicit, for only thus can a discussion of the 
subject be made less fuzzy and more constructive. 
To find a logical approach for an analysis of the sub- 
ject is not easy. Consequently, I will use the various 
types of employee compensation with which all execu- 
tives are familiar as a frame of reference to which the 
various forms of nonfinancial incentives may be re- 
lated. I will discuss one by one the several layers of 
pay which, taken together, comprise the employee’s 
annual compensation, cash or noncash. 


COMPENSATION COMPONENTS 


The annual take-home of a typical employee may 
be envisioned as a column built up by superimposing 
pay of varying kinds, layer upon layer. The base of 
this compensation column may be described as the 
fundamental base rate. This is the rate that would 
be paid on a job even if no skill were involved— 
roughly speaking, approximating the rate of janitors 
or common laborers. The fundamental base rate in- 
fluences the general level or slope of company rates 
throughout the entire range of skill, and consequently 
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has a bearing upon the ability of employees to main- 
tain themselves and their families in health and de- 
cency. A minimum maintenance wage is so essential 
for employee security as to create the political pres- 
sures that have given rise to the wage floor provided 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the fundamental base rate has no close con- 
nection with nonfinancial incentives, even though it 
bears upon the satisfaction of employees with the 
general level of company pay. 


Skill Differentials 


The second layer of compensation consists of skill 
differentials that, when added to the fundamental 
base rate, yield the minimum job rates. These basic 
job rates provide the pattern to guide promotion from 
job to job. They are like stairs up which employees 
may mount, when openings permit, from jobs of 
lesser importance to those of greater importance as 
they gain experience and skill. If too small, these 
differentials fail to provide the inducement necessary 
for employees to be trained in jobs involving higher 
skills and greater knowledge. Such differentials tend 
to disappear when wage slopes are flattened by wage 
increases that are relatively larger for the unskilled 
than for the more highly skilled jobs. For instance, 
the flattening of the wage slopes by NRA and by the 
wage increases authorized during the war have tended 
to lessen the inducements for promotion to positions 
of greater importance and responsibility. The satis- 
factory alignment of job rates in accordance with rela- 
tive importance is a prerequisite to a sound promo- 
tional plan. Thus job evaluation is related directly 
to one of the nonfinancial incentives. 


Rate Ranges 


The third layer in the compensation column con- 
sists of the rate ranges provided in most wage and 
salary schedules to permit the granting of pay raises 
without change of job. These pay raises ought to 
reflect improvement in employee performance, but 
except in measured day work they are not related di- 
rectly to output. The use of a rate range rather than 
a single rate for a job permits the making of in- 
grade promotions, which are a form of nonfinancial 
incentives. The flexibility resulting from rate ranges, 
however desirable it may be, cannot be gained with- 
out administrative difficulties. The management will 
face the necessity of appraising the actual contribu- 
tion made by each employee within the limits of his 
job. If an employee is just good enough to be placed 
in a job at all, he will usually be assigned the mini- 
mum rate. If he is making the maximum contribution 
to the enterprise that the job permits, he will often 
be assigned the maximum rate for the job. The con- 
sistent determination of the relative contributions of 
employees who are engaged in the same kind of 
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work or work of the same relative difficulty creates 
the need for merit rating. 

Merit rating is rating of people as distinct from 
jobs. Imponderables cause this rating to be the less 
precise and satisfactory, and yet the need for it 1s 
obvious. The real problem is how to do it so that 
the results will be more valid and systematic than 
those obtained from informal supervisory judgments. 
The logical first step is to secure reliable records con- 
cerning that part of an individual’s performance 
which is tangible and subject to measurement. When- 
ever possible the management will accumulate records 
of costs, output and quality, such as reports of re- 
jects and spoilage, and will utilize these records to 
the full at the time each employee’s rate is under 
consideration. 

A twin device is periodic wage and salary reviews 
conducted in accordance with a definite schedule. 
This may take the form of a simple tickler file that 
will bring to the attention of management each per- 
son on the payroll at predetermined intervals, such 
as 13 weeks, 26 weeks or 52 weeks. Periodic wage 
and salary reviews are perhaps the most potent of the 
nonfinancial incentives. They assure each employee 
that his contribution to the enterprise will be critically 
examined and appraised by those in authority, even 
though no pay increase is granted. At the very least 
the employee knows that his work is not being ignored 
and his accomplishments overlooked. 


Bonus Incentives 


The fourth layer in the compensation column is 
the incentive premium or bonus, provided the em- 
ployee is working under a financial incentive plan. 
In the average metal plant the incentive differential 
is likely to be about 15% of the basic compensation, 
or of what the basic compensation would be if the 
employee were on day work. Percentage will be 
higher for the less-skilled jobs than for the more 
skilled. A study of thirty-one Philadelphia metal 
plants made prior to the war revealed a 20% incentive 
differential for the less-skilled jobs and 124%% for the 
most skilled. Obviously, this part of the employee 
compensation represents a direct financial incentive 
rather than a nonfinancial one, but a financial in- 
centive, to be fully effective, requires the parallel use 
of nonfinancial incentives such as the competitive urge 
that may be developed through the publication of 
performance records. 


Profit Sharing 


The fifth and final layer consists sometimes of ac- 
tual cash and sometimes of cash equivalents. I refer 
to pensions, profit sharing, insurance of various kinds 
and vacations with pay. It may be argued, of course, 
that these devices not only affect employee morale 
but facilitate the recruiting and maintenance of an 
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effective labor force. This argument has led many 
executives to include them in a broad definition of 
nonfinancial incentives, but I am excluding them 
except where the management links them definite’ y 
to something which it wishes to attain. Profit sharing 
for the rank and file, in contrast with that for execu- 
tives, can no more be considered an incentive than 
tea can be considered an intoxicant. Such profit shar- 
ing may provide a useful capstone to a well-rounded 
personnel program and may be one of the many fac- 
tors influencing an employee’s decision when he is 
tempted to leave the company for a job elsewhere, 
but I prefer to think of it as one of the many morale 
builders, not as a nonfinancial incentive. 

Vacations with pay may be related to attendance 
and punctuality in such a way as to qualify as a non- 
financial incentive, but as ordinarily applied their 
purpose is to rehabilitate the health and spirits of em- 
ployees so they will return to their jobs more effective 
than they otherwise would be. 


VALUE OF EXPLICITNESS 

In brief, I would look upon all these devices as 
being on the fringe of nonfinancial incentives, and as 
commonly applied falling outside our definition. There 
still remains for discussion the use of competition 
among individuals and groups. This is the form of 
nonfinancial incentive called to the attention of Amer- 
ican managers by Robert Wolf. You will remember 
that he took advantage of the human desire to excel 
and stimulated that desire by the publication of in- 
formation concerning output, quality and mainte- 
nance costs. The frank revelation of figures often 
considered confidential by management stimulated 
the employees to improve in precisely the manner 
indicated by Frederick W. Taylor, in his discussion of 
the usefulness of definite tasks. In his “Shop Manage- 
ment” there appears this statement: “There is no 
question that the average individual accomplishes the 
most when he either gives himself, or someone else 
assigns him, a definite task, namely, a given amount 
of work which he must do within a given time; and 
the more elementary the mind and character of the 
individual the more necessary does it become that 
each task shall extend over a short period of time 
only.” And continuing to quote Mr. Taylor: “Per- 
haps the most prominent single element in modern 
scientific management is the task idea.” 

Self-analysis by those who engage in competitive 
sports will reveal that they may be engaging in as 
many as three kinds of competitions simultaneously. 
One type is a striving to beat one’s opponent. An- 
other is comparison either with perfection or a care- 
fully established par. A third type is comparison 
with what the player considers a reasonably good 
showing for himself. 

In well-organized enterprises each man has a care- 
fully prescribed job so that he knows the specific du- 
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ties he is expected to perform. How much he should 
do in a given time and how well he will accomplish 
it will be indicated by output and quality standards. 
These may take the form of sales quotas, shipping 
schedules, or task times for machine operators. For 
a scheme that makes use of the competitive urge to 
fall within our definition it must be formulated and 
made known in advance. Thus, a contest among 
salesmen that is made known to them before the be- 
ginning of the period would qualify as a nonfinancial 
incentive even if prizes and awards were given only to 
the most successful ones. Herein lies a distinction 
between nonfinancial and financial incentives, for 
the latter provide some additional compensation for 
all who are eligible, provided their performance is 
sufficiently good to merit a payment in excess of the 
base rate. ‘A financial incentive that did not yield 
some bonus or premium to the majority of the em- 
ployees would not be considered a success, but in a 
prize contest the participants understand in advance 
that the number of awards is limited. 

My definition of nonfinancial incentives, made nar- 
row in order to clarify their meaning and to aid in 
their development, is at variance with the ideas of 
many. In fact, it is not at all representative. 

In The Conference Board Business Record for 
May, 1946, the interpretations of the executives 
quoted are broad. One of them states: “A nonfinan- 
cial incentive is any managerial policy or procedure 
other than on wages or salaries designed at least in 
part to increase employee satisfaction and willingness 
to work.” “The connotation that comes to my mind,” 
says another, is some material “benefit that is not 
directly tied up with the pay check, such as cafeterias, 
lunch rooms, rest rooms and entertainment.” 

In his article on incentives within the factory, 
which appears in Occupational Psychology for April, 
1945, W. B. D. Brown states that there are four pow- 
erful incentives that can be encouraged. One, the urge 
to achieve a position of security; two, the desire to 
achieve status and promotion; three, the desire of 
people to win the approval.of those amongst whom 
they work; four, the desire of workers to build a set of 
social values around the job and into the factory com- 
munity. 


ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS 


I would accept his four types only if the urge 
to achieve a position of security be considered a 
negative incentive; namely, the desire to escape from 
fear. It is true that the fear of unemployment and 
economic consequences of outliving earning power are 
powerful compulsions. To me they are drives rather 
than inducements. The goals of driving and leading 
may be the same; nevertheless the methods differ. 
Compulsions are not the same as inducements held 
out to lead men to more constructive attitudes and 
to higher levels of performance. 
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In conclusion, I would say that for nonfinancial 
incentives to come into their own they should meet 
certain criteria: 


1. The plan should be definite; 
2. It should be announced in advance; 
3. It should be simple enough to be understood; 


4. It should operate automatically and consistently, 
unaffected by personal whim and bias; 


5. It should not be used as a substitute for money 
wages. 


Mr. Spates: William Gomberg is the director of 
the management engineering department of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL). I 
am sure that there is in the minds of some of you an 
interest in knowing a little more specifically what a 
management engineering department of a labor union 
is, and to satisfy your curiosity I am not going to de- 
pend upon my memory, but will read as follows: 
“This department furnishes a free consulting engineer- 
ing service to garment manufacturers in contract with 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. A 
staff of trained engineers and technicians assists the 
managements of garment plants to make better and 
fuller use of their plant productive facilities.” Mr. 
Gomberg has had a distinguished and consistent ca- 
reer in the field of organized labor. He has a Bachelor 
of Science degree from City College, a Master’s de- 
gree from New York University, and has fulfilled the 
resident requirements for a Doctor’s degree from 
Columbia University. 


Mr. Gomberg: 


ATHER than give you a prepared paper I wish to 
attempt to explore the various topics that have 
appeared under this general classification of nonfinan- 
cial incentives, and give you my reaction as a trade 
unionist to some of the proposals. 

In The Conference Board Business Record of May, 
1946, to which Dr. Balderston made reference, there 
was in addition to the definition that “a nonfinancial 
incentive is any managerial policy or procedure other 
than on wages or salaries designed at least in part to 
increase employees’ satisfaction and willingness to 
work” an examination of the attitude of union agents 
toward these plans. It reads as follows: “A marked 
difference of opinion is to be noted among executives 
and their appraisal of the attitude of business agents 
and other union representatives toward organized pro- 
grams of nonfinancial incentives. More executives 
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however, feel that business agents and other union 
representatives are opposed to or at least very unen- 
thusiastic about such programs. Some executives 
state that they are unable to appraise the attitude 
of business agents.” 


LACKING ENTHUSIASM 


I think the first part of the statement is pretty 
accurate. It is a marked lack of enthusiasm, and the 
reason for it isn’t very difficult to find. These plans 
are associated in our minds with the big offensive of 
the American plan first promoted by the National 
Association of Manufacturers following the last war, 
in the so-called “welfare offensive” in which the at- 
tempt was made to use the personnel movement as a 
screen to smash every union that had secured a foot- 
hold during the last war. It is the association of many 
of the provisions that may be made in the best faith 
with the so-called nonfinancial incentives that makes 
us view them with a good deal of marked skepticism. 

The first question you may ask is: “Is this skepti- 
cism justified in 1946?” You may very well say, 
“Now, look, Mr. Gomberg, it is true we have gone 
through this battle, but the union movement as such, 
with some exceptions here and there, is accepted as a 
community institution. So that these objections that 
might have been objections during the Twenties are 
no longer warranted.” 


EMPLOYERS’ NOSTALGIA 


I want to turn at this time to a recent publication 
in the McGraw-Hill series called “Management Can 
Be Human,” by Harvey Stowe. (The implications of 
the title are terrible; I don’t know who chose it.) In 
introducing the book, Eugene Wilison, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation of America, offers this leading paragraph 
which is pregnant with meaning and very dangerous. 
“For years many of the keenest minds have been di- 
rected along engineering lines. Applied science at- 
tracts men of logic because it deals with materials that 
can be expected to respond to the same forces in the 
same way at all times. The modern effort to apply 
the exact processes to the handling of people, or even 
worse, the tendency to neglect human relations alto- 
gether, has contributed to a serious situation which 
now threatens to undermine our social structure.” And 
here comes the red herring across the trail. “The very 
fact that management has been forced to surrender 
to outside organizations many of the authorities that 
are vital to the discharge of its responsibilities is itself 
a serious indictment of modern industrial leadership. 
We need to rediscover spiritual values lest the prod- 
uct of our creative endeavors destroys us.” 

Of course, it ends on a poetical note, but the hatchet 
is in the background. So that the first reaction to a 
book, for instance, that starts with an introduction 
like that is something like this: Here is a fellow who 
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has been forced to deal with unions, and somehow 
he has a nostalgia for the good old days. So he asks 
himself: “What did I do in the past? Where did I 
break down as a social engineer that I now have this 
affliction in my old age?” He resorts to a list of bro- 
mides—and he is unwise enough to tell you so. You 
see why we are suspicious of nonfinancial incentives. 


WHAT IS FUNDAMENTAL 


Let us examine the nonfinancial incentives in some 
detail. I was somewhat queasy about talking about 
the subject. Like Dr. Balderston, I didn’t quite know 
what anybody meant by it. My exploration of the 
subject revealed a wide variety of nonfinancial incen- 
tives. 

One of them is the practice of keeping employees 
informed of the company’s problems and _ plans. 
Offhand, I don’t know whether that will serve 
as an incentive. It might serve as a negative incen- 
tive. You see, a financial document is not the absolute 
statement of fact that, let us say, the charge on an 
electron is. They are not in the same class as facts. 
They give whole courses in colleges on how to inter- 
pret a financial statement. When someone tells you 
that the charge on the electron is so many volts you 
don’t have to take a course in how to interpret what 
the person is trying to tell you. 

But there are all of these contingencies that appear 
on a summary financial statement, all the various 
ways of disguising a profit as a contingency against re- 
serves. These practices may be justified, but when 
you give us a financial statement without access to 
the records that make up the financial statement, you 
have told us nothing and our membership less. So I 
cannot see that financial statements will serve as any 
particular incentive, except to raise the question of 
what is behind this statement. 

Second, the practice of keeping an employee in- 
formed of the problems relating to his job and 
discussing them with him. The primary problem re- 
lating to his job is how to do it. If your supervision 
breaks down, the job won’t be done. I cannot see that 
procedure acting as any particular incentive. 


On Job Evaluation 


The matter of job security and stabilization is 
fundamental. Mr. Balderston has attacked that from 
one point of view, attempting to systematize it in 
terms of job evaluation and merit rating. So let me, 
without a detailed examination of these techniques, 
tell you my own reaction as a union engineer to the 
two techniques. 

Job evaluation is acceptable within limitations pro- 
vided it is a joint technique and provided, further- 
more, it is understood that participation does not bind 
the union representatives to all the basic assumptions 
made in a master plan. Many of these techniques are 
useful within limits. There are certain fundamental 
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technical defects in most job plans, the details of 
which I won’t examine at this time inasmuch as it 


doesn’t make up a major area of the present discus- 
sion. 


On Merit Rating 


Merit rating I reject completely in favor of wage 
incentive plans. Productivity is the only criterion you 
have of worker performance. He is not an executive 
but a worker. If you can measure productivity, pay 
him accordingly. I have worked with workers too 
long not to know that if you don’t pay in accordance 
with productivity you are likely to get soldiering. 

I have looked at merit-rating plans and find that 
they are based on ten or eleven factors. I find a fac- 
tor like this: A foreman is supposed to draw an evalu- 
ation of the worker’s ability to learn new things. It 
sounds like the blind leading the halt. The foreman, 
mind you, is going to judge whether or not the worker 
is going to learn new things. Who is going to exam- 
ine the foreman? Probably the supervisor, who may 
be the blindest of them all. That is what we are ex- 
pected to take as an objective measure of the relative 
wage. 

Another factor is loyalty. Loyalty to whom? To 
what? On what basis do you assign ten points to 
loyalty and say: “That fellow only deserves six 
points”? Our reason for rejecting most merit-rating 
plans is not because we don’t want to give manage- 
ment the opportunity to reward workers in accord- 
ance with their output but because we say if there is 
an objective method of measuring output, then key 
the wage rate to the output. 


Against Foremen in Unions 


The policy of promoting from within is some- 
thing that I cannot pass judgment on. I will say this, 
and it may sound unorthodox coming from a labor 
man: I am not enthusiastic about foremen’s associa- 
tions. It seems to me a worker has to make up his 
mind what-he wants. If he wants security he has t: 
remain with the working group as such and take 
his chances as a secure individual. If he wants to go 
out for the great adventure—you know, the Horatio 
Alger technique—then he has to make up his mind to 
take chances. That is why I say that once you are 
promoted from outside the workers’ range the union 
should lose interest. Our union does not admit fore- 
men to union membership. We will not permit formen 
in the union, particularly if they have the right to 
fire and hire. 

Contests with nonfinancial rewards are another in- 
centive. I don’t know, but I have always had a cer- 
tain contempt—perhaps you don’t share it—for the 
grinning ape who goes around with a fifty-year but- 
ton. Generally it means he had so little imagination 
that he remained fifty years in one place. I don't 
know just what that is supposed to designate. It 
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seems to me that such an activity would be fitting in 
a feudal society where the overlord is trying to indi- 
cate to the rest of the peasants what a loyal retainer 
should look like. But just why a fifty-year button 
should mean anything to a free workman in America 
is something you will have to analyze. I have never 
understood it—even when it is made of gold and 
could be hocked. 


Pleasant Working Conditions 


Another incentive is pleasant physical working con- 
ditions. Naturally we are not opposed to them. And I 
am inclined to believe that once you begin to get into 
activities like pleasant physical working conditions 
you begin to get into a very constructive area of the 
whole interpretation of the working environment. 
This area was opened perhaps for the first time by 
Professor Elton Mayo of Harvard. I am referring to 
that whole group of books, “The Social Problems of 
Human Civilization”; “The Human Problems of an 
Industrial Civilization”; etc. The Harvard approach 
has been to explore the nature of the working environ- 
ment and the extent to which the factory system 
has changed social relationships within the factory. 
It seems to me that would be a very fruitful area to 
explore, provided—and this is an important proviso— 
you are able to assure your workers a modicum of 
job security. Now, how many of you can do that? 
I say that you cannot do it with the best intentions 
ia the world. 


THE ANSWER IS POLITICAL 


I want to recall to those of you who are here 
a former meeting of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board that you may have attended, at which I 
had the good fortune to appear with C. M. White, 
who at that time was vice president of Republic Steel, 
and who has since replaced Tom M. Girdler as presi- 
dent. I would like you to recall that meeting if you 
can. The speaker who had preceded us was Albert 
Ramond of Albert Ramond and Associates who said 
that where a worker is the victim of technological dis- 
placement or the victim of a technological demotion, 
provision should be made by the company for his 
absorption into the firm by keying displacements to 
the rate of labor turnover. That is a very laudable 
sentiment and one I would recommend to all of you. 
But suppose you are in an industry that is as highly 
competitive as steel? Suppose that your competitor 
was the first one to turn out continuous strip metal. 
Suppose that in order to keep on a level with his 
prices on sheet metal you have to make continuous 
strip metal, and you cannot afford that luxurious in- 
crement of carrying the fellows on the payroll when 
they are not earning their keep. What is the answer? 
Either you will be ruthless and continue to be an 
employer of workers or you will follow the “golden 
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rule” and then the workers will be without jobs. 

You would be surprised about some of the reac- 
tions of workers to “golden rule” employers. “Yeah, 
we want to work for the tough guy down the street. 
He’ll always be in business, and we know how to 
handle him. The union’s strong. This other guy is a 
nice guy, but he’ll be out of business in three years.” 

These things seep down, so the real situation you 
must face on the industrial level is the very political 
structure of the society within which your company 
is operating. In other words, you are not free to take 
the measures that I think would constitute a solution 
to this particular problem. You can do it within lim- 
itations. But importantly enough, unless you solve 
this problem, this fundamental problem of security 
upon which Mr. Balderston has touched, then you are 
in no position to go in for the much more complex 
techniques. 


FOURFOLD SUSPICION 


Let me summarize my remarks in the few minutes 
remaining to me. We are somewhat suspicious of the 
various propositions that are given to us in the name 
of nonfinancial incentives. We are suspicious of 
them for four reasons: (1) we associate them with 
the offensive that followed the last war, the so-called 
welfare offensive; (2) we see signs in some of the 
writings that appear on behalf of management a nos- 
talgia for the return of that self-same nonunion situa- 
tion; (3) examination in detail of the various recom- 
mendations indicate that with few exceptions if they 
are not trivial they are not basic; and (4) a real basic 
solution calls for a solution first of the fundamental 
problem of job security which must be attained on the 
political level before you can begin to operate it on 
the industrial level. 


Mr. Spates: Our next speaker is R. S. Livingstone, 
Personnel Vice President of Thompson Products, Inc. 
Mr. Livingstone was his company’s first personnel 
director and has thirteen years of experience behind him 
as an effective operating personnel executive. 


Mr. Livingstone: 


Wr is an incentive? For the exact meaning, 
I looked in the dictionary, the arbitrator of the 
usage of words, and found: “Incentive: inciting, stim- 
ulative, that which incites or tends to incite to deter- 
mination or action. Motive, spur, to incite.” 

To incite, to go further, is “to goad or to spur.” 
Thus, when we are talking about nonfinancial incen- 
tives, unsocial as it may seem, we are talking about 
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how to goad, incite, spur or stimulate people without 
holding out money as a direct reward. With non- 
financial incentives, what is it we are trying to ac- 
complish? I want to start way back at the begin- 
ning so that fundamentally we can understand the 
grass roots of the subject, and then develop a prac- 
tical application. 

Picture the world as it whirls through space. On 
the world are people, and at all times nature is con- 
spiring against us. There is cold and heat, drought 
and flood, fire and ice, insects and disease, just to 
mention a few natural forces we must constantly com- 
bat. Nature is conspiring at every moment to wipe 
people off the earth, to destroy us just the instant we 
stop working. 

Locked in the earth are all manner of materials 
which, when taken from the earth by people, can be 
converted into food, clothing and shelter, protecting 
us for the instant from the forces which at all times 
are operating to destroy us. But to extract these 
things from the earth takes work. People have to 
work, must work, and often this work is unavoidably 
hard and disagreeable. But we have to work in order 
to keep on living and, fortunately or unfortunately, 
this forces us to release our human energy in the 
day-to-day battle of life. 

Now, human energy is a peculiar thing. Every one 
of us is the sole master of the rate at which he re- 
leases his own human energy. We can turn it on or 
turn it off at will. We can turn it on part way. There 
is nothing anybody can do to cause us to release our 
human energy in full, unless we think the cause or 
purpose for which we are being asked to contribute 
our energy is a good or necessary one! 


SECURITY FOREMOST 


And so fundamentally we are meeting today to dis- 
cuss means, in addition to direct financial payments, 
of obtaining a free and willing release of human energy 
in the nation’s businesses. A business is simply an as- 
sociation of men banded together for the purpose of 
obtaining food, clothing, shelter or luxuries from the 
earth itself, and to do so more easily and more abund- 
antly than if each, by himself, tried to tackle the job 
alone. How strange it is that anything more than 
the knowledge of nature’s constant attempt to de- 
stroy us the instant we stop working is needed to 
obtain the free release of human energy on the part 
of people! 

Human nature is probably one of the few things 
in the world that never changes. It is the same today 
as it was in the days of the pyramids. The very same 
things that in the days of the pyramids motivated 
people operate today in exactly the same fashion. And 
so in considering nonfinancial incentives, we have 
something constant and permanent to be guided by. 

The first objective that all of us at all times are 
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striving for is security. We want to nail down and be 
sure of everything that we now have. We don’t want 
to lose a single thing. So the desire for security is one 
fundamental in human nature. 

Next, we want to move along, to grow and advance. 
That may be in the job itself, or it may be in our 
personal or social life, entirely unrelated to the job 
We all are interested in advancement. 

Then we all strive for recognition; we want to be 
appreciated and thought worth while and important. 
We want to be included as part of the group and 
recognized as an important member. 


ROLE OF FEAR 


Dr. Balderston mentioned the emotion of fear. 
Strangely enough, fear is seldom referred to as an in- 
centive. Yet I think fear serves as a tremendously 
important incentive. In every generation we develop 
certain codes of behavior with respect to life and work. 
Certain practices of right and wrong come to be ac- 
cepted. If you fail to observe these approved codes 
of behavior and the practices that society regards as 
being right and wrong, the chances are that you are 
likely to lose your security in some way, and will not 
be rewarded with advancement. People won’t like 
you. And it is pretty certain, too, that unless you 
follow accepted codes of behavior, you will get little 
recognition and appreciation. 

Thus, fear acts as a stimulus. At least it did be- 
fore the government raised its hand and said: “Now 
there will be complete freedom from fear; you don’t 


-have to fear anything.” As a result, it has become 


impolite, a social error, to mention fear as an incen- 
tive or stimulus. But, nevertheless, I regard it as such. 
Fear has always been an incentive in repelling us 
from the bad things of life, and in this respect pushes 
us on to do better things. 


AMERICAN QUALITIES 


There are other qualities, particularly in the Amer- 
ican workman, the appeal to which serves as an incen- 
tive in stimulating him to give more freely of his 
human energy and do a better job. 

First, there is individualism. The American work- 
ingman is not a collectivist at all. He is an individ- 
ualist. In every instance, he would much rather go 
out on his own than take his chances in the mob. He 
wants to be known as a self-reliant man, with his two 
feet on the ground, and he always puts his own per- 
sonal desires and preferences ahead of the group’s if 
he is given an opportunity. 

He is also an optimist. Invariably he believes that 
things will always be better next week—better a year 
or five years hence than they are today. He con- 
stantly expects some “break” that will take him into 
the promised land, and because of that he is an 
easy mark for false promises. Yes, he is an optimist. 
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Our American workman also has great pride. Hé 
wants to be an important fellow. Show me anybody, 
regardless of his occupation, who doesn’t want to be 
known as a “good man.” He wants to be proud of 
his company. He likes to be associated with a good 
group and wants to be proud of his job, and proud 
of his boss if the boss will just give him half a chance. 

Fairness is another great quality in the workman. 
He wants to be known as a reasonable man. He says: 
“I am a fair man; tell me what the facts are. I don’t 
want to see anyone kicked around. I don’t want any 
more than what is justly my share.” 

Then, finally, he is long on intelligence, but very 
short on knowledge. By that I mean there is nothing 
wrong at all with his reasoning ability. But he fre- 
quently arrives at screwy, illogical conclusions because 
management has not given him proper facts with 
which to arrive at a sound conclusion. And at the 
same time, he is constantly being fed false theories by 
articulate people outside industry who have their own 
particular purposes to serve. 

These qualities exist in everyone and are waiting 
to be appealed to—the desire for security, advance- 
ment, recognition and group acceptance; the individ- 
ualism that is in all our hearts; the fine qualities of 
optimism, pride and fairness; and great intelligence 
coupled with the desire to know “why.” The things 
that motivate the American workmen are the same 
things that motivate you and me, and the greatest sin- 
gle mistake made in America today is our unreason- 
ing belief that the workman is something “different,” 
and behaves differently than we ourselves would in 
the same situation. 


A Good Place to Work 


So what can we do in our own companies that will 
cause men to give more freely of their human energy 
—in other words to apply these nonfinancial incen- 
tives? In the first place, I am assuming that good 
selection prevails. It is very easy to cause difficulty 
in a plant because we have assigned people to jobs 
for which they are not mentally, temperamentally or 
physically qualified. 

Suppose we were to start out around the city to 
find a job, the perfect job, that would cause us volun- 
tarily to give wholeheartedly of our human energy. 
First, we would look for a company with good repu- 
tation, a company that produces goods or performs 
services that are important and that people recognize 
to be important. We would look for a company that 
has a record of stability behind it, or which has a 
promise of a future. Or perhaps both. We are look- 
ing for a job that is important. 

Every company represented in this room performs 
a service or produces goods which are important in 
this scheme of the world spinning through space— 
whether we provide food, clothing, shelter, transpor- 
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tation or the luxuries that Americans seek. Our com- 
panies all have a future—at least we, as members of 
management, think so, or we’d be looking for new 
jobs. Each single job in your company and mine is 
tremendously important, or we wouldn’t be paying 
money to have it done. 

We know all these things. But what do we do to 
inform others in the organization so they get the same 
satisfaction from knowing these things that we do 
ourselves? Certainly this knowledge is an important 
incentive in getting people to give freely of their 
human energy. 

Having found a job with a company we can be 
proud of, what conditions surrounding the job do we 
seek? All people want to work under well-adminis- 
tered, purposeful and orderly conditions, in an at- 
mosphere of friendliness, and are eager to have a 
“feel” of what is going on. When you take your place 
at the desk in the morning, or at a machine in the 
plant, you want to feel that things are well ordered 
and well planned, that there is a methodical flow of 
work and purposefulness about everything that goes 
on. Nothing irritates good people or dampens their 
enthusiasm more than interruptions, poor planning, 
broken tools, machines not ready, or improper flow 
of materials. What a discouragement these conditions 
are to the free release of human energy! Cannot a 
workshop be orderly and clean? Paint is cheap, and 
are conditions in a plant not better when everything 
is in its proper place? 


A Sense of Friendliness 


People want a sense of friendliness in the depart- 
ment where they work. The boss sets that pattern. 
If he walks through the plant and catches somebody’s 
eye and says: “Hi there, Whitey!” or “Curley, hello!” 
or asks “How’s it, Slim? How’re the tools holding 
up?” or “What is that job doing?” If he does this 
with a smile and a friendly approach, he begins to set 
a tone. Soon you find the foremen doing the same 
thing, and finally the workmen follow by example. 
The sense of friendliness, with the group operating as 
a team, is one of the easiest things in the world to 
achieve, but it takes a top executive, genuinely inter- 
ested, to start it. 

Workmen want a “feel” of what is going on, to 
know whether the business is moving ahead or slip- 
ping behind, they want goals to be met, and to sense 
the ebb and flow of the fortunes of the business. These 
are easily achieved if the boss will take the simple step 
from time to time of dropping a note to foremen, tell- 
ing them what is happening in customer relations, if 
the customers are pleased, what some of the com- 
plaints are, what new orders have been received. From 
foremen the word goes to workmen, and thus all get 
the same sense of participation that people in the top 
office have. 
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These are the things you want in your job—good 
planning, a purposefulness in the organization, friend- 
ship, and a sense or feel of what is going on. So do 
workmen. All these things cause them to release their 


energy and get them into the ball game as members 
of a team. 


A Fair Income Division 


The third thing that you and I would be looking for 
1s a fair division of company income between investors 
and those who do the work, I submit to you that the 
amount of money being paid workmen in a particular 
establishment is not nearly so important as their 
opinion whether the split of money is fair or unfair. I 
know plants in the United States that have an aver- 
age wage level of 70 cents or 80 cents an hour. They 
get along well. There is zeal and respect in the organi- 
zation. I know other plants where they pay $1.25 an 
hour and are having strikes all the time. What is the 
reason for it? The workman thinks he is being taken 
for a sucker, and no one likes to be taken for a sucker! 
He thinks the stockholders are getting all the cream 
while he is getting the skimmed milk. The result is 
dissatisfaction. 

The amazing thing about American industry is this, 
and it is a very little known fact: The Department 
of Commerce some years ago set out to find out how 
American industry divided up its money. They 
started out with the recognition that before a com- 
pany had anything to divide between workmen or 
stockholders or to plow back in the business, there 
were four types of expenses that had to be met. You 
can’t divide up anything until you pay your taxes and 
provide for depreciation; you can’t divide up any- 
thing until you have paid for materials used and met 
miscellaneous expenses like power, light, and so forth. 
The Department of Commerce found that as far back 
as 1937 American industry on an average was paying 
86% of all there was to divide in compensation, 107% 
was being left in the business to make it stronger next 
year and the year after, and only 4% was being paid 
out in dividends! 

Last year in our company we paid out 96.7% in 
compensation of all there was to divide, a little over 
2% in dividends and a little better than 1% was left 
in the business. This is representative of most large 
American companies. When workmen understand 
that story they have a new concept of the fairness 
with which their company divides its money. 


An Understanding Foreman 


Now, the fourth thing that all of us want is a boss 
we can respect. Dr. Balderston referred to the ex- 
tent to which all of us work to win the boss’s approval. 
The American foreman, I submit to you, is unmatched 
throughout the world from the standpoint of trade 
knowledge. But when it comes to the little human 
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courtesies and decencies and human relations, his 
curve falls off badly. You and I want a boss who 
understands us and our problems, one who is easy to 
talk to, so that when we have something to say to 
him his face registers understanding and we know he 
is getting what we say. We want a boss who is help- 
ful. If we are in trouble, he says: “C’mon, Joe, we'll 
straighten this out.” We want a boss who is appre- 
ciative, a boss who sets a good example and who also 
has good morals. A boss we can respect certainly 
brings out the release of human energy. 

Lastly, all of us want to work in an atmosphere of 
fair policies, policies that assure us of square dealing, 
policies which, if judged by the neutral observer, 
would be held to be fair. And of equal importance, 
we take comfort in knowing that there is a means of 
obtaining redress that can be used without fear when 
there has been a misapplication or a failure to apply 
a guaranteed policy in our particular case. 


FUNDAMENTAL INCENTIVES 


These, then, are fundamental nonfinancial incen- 
tives that will yield the greatest willing release of 
human energy: 

A company to work for that makes us proud and 
secure. 

Work under well-ordered and well-administered 
conditions, in an atmosphere of friendliness, with a 
“feel” of what’s going on. 

Knowledge that the share of income we receive is a 
fair one. 

Work for a boss we can respect, who shows under- 
standing, exerts leadership, and gives appreciation for 
a job well done. 

Fair over-all policies which guarantee a continuity 
of good treatment and provide a means of obtaining 
redress that can be used without fear when there has 
been an unfair application in our particular case. 


Are these not powerful incentives that stimulate 
the free release of human energy? Try them on a 
highly organized basis for a year, and watch workmen 
respond! 


Mr. Spates: In conclusion, I would like to attempt 
a bit of a summary, add one or two philosophical quo- 
tations and then make an observation on my own 
behalf. I have a few short descriptions which may 
serve to summarize the subject of this afternoon’s 
meeting and discussion. They are purely word de- 
scriptions. You can read into them as you will. The 
first is the character and moral code of the busi- 
ness. The second is self-respect. The third is 
opportunity for self-expression, both in terms of 
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temperament and skill. The fourth is recog- 
nition and the fifth is the steadiness of employment. 
The sixth is mental and physical comfort, the seventh 
satisfaction of following a true leader, and the eighth 
is a sense of the dignity of the job. The ninth is a 
feeling of progress, which is manifested in many ways; 
and the tenth is friendly relations. These short de- 
scriptions I think fit into the several and different 
patterns of discussion presented by our three speakers. 

I have two philosophical observations to make—the 
first: “Of all the dull, dead weights men ever bore, 
none wears the soul with discontent like consciousness 
of power unused.” I am reasonably certain that al- 
most every person in this room, men and women at 
some time or other in their work experience, have had 
the feeling expressed by that quotation. It suggests 
a psychological aspect of our subject. 

In the lead article in The New York Times magazine 
section, January 6, 1946, Helen Keller writes about 
her experiences in visiting Army and Navy hospitals 
for the blind throughout the country. It is an amaz- 
ing article. Having described these experiences and 
her reactions to what, in her sightless way, she saw 
and felt, she wrote: “It is light in my darkness to 
behold them, not merely breaking away from invalid- 
ism, but laughing and joking over their difficulties, 
and even acquiring fresh vitality as they realize that 
their place is still good in the golden chain of use- 
fulness which binds society together.” 

To me that combination of words, “the golden 
chain of usefulness,” is a truly beautiful expression 
that summarizes her conclusions. It is of further in- 
terest that she felt that becoming a part of the golden 
chain of usefulness was something that helps to bind 
society together. 

Some time ago one of our operating executives 
asked me a question in industrial relations and I gave 
him the answer. He said, “Well, the other day I asked 
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so and so, an industrial relations man of another com- 
pany, and he gave me a different answer. You fellows 
don’t seem to agree, do you?” I said, “No, and neither 
do the Justices of the Supreme Court.” 

You have had a demonstration here this afternoon 
of a variety of points of view, a variety of interpreta- 
tions, a variety of expressions, and you to the best 
of your own light will draw your own conclusions. 
Here are mine: Born out of experience I come to the 
conclusion that the solution to the causes of national 
frustration from which we are suffering today in this 
country is purely political. I venture the observation 
that American management has lost complete control 
of the political situation as it affects labor relations. 
But there is a remedy. To that remedy we have been 
addressing ourselves this afternoon—to an area of 
management function over which American manage- 
ment has complete, definite and unqualified control. 
That is what, to me, makes this meeting and the sub- 
ject discussed of absolutely paramount importance. 

We have been talking about the essence of em- 
ployer-employee relations. History proves that higher 
and higher wages offer no lasting solution. But for- 
tunately there are other things that are important in 
the satisfaction of basic human desires; that have an 
important influence upon individual productivity and 
offer a cure for national frustration. 

I believe that the subject of our discussion has 
received far too little attention in the past several 
years. It is an area of general management regarding 
which the leaders of American enterprise can pass the 
buck to no one. In the development and application 
of “‘Plus-Money’ and ‘Nonfinancial Incentives,’ ” 
which are so vital in attaining maximum utilization of 
human resources with the highest degree of individual 
satisfaction, they have complete, definite and unquali- 
fied control. Let’s hope that they wisely exercise this 
control before it is too late! 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


EVISION of rules governing its organization were 
announced recently by the National Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, At the same time changes were made 
in the procedure to be followed by applicants seeking 
wage-adjustment approvals. A series of general orders 
originally adopted by the War Labor Board and now 
obsolete were revoked. 

The standards for submitting petitions to the 
national board for review of regional board or other 
board agent rulings are reduced from four to two under 
the revised procedure. Petitions must now demonstrate 


that (1) the regional board ruling contravenes estab- 
lished stabilization rules or policies; or that (2) the ruling 
presents a novel question of such importance as to 
warrant action by the national board. Rulings by 
regional boards or agents may now be stayed, pending 
review, upon the request of any two members, and the 
parties will be allowed seven days from the receipt of 
notice of this stay in which to file their comments with 
the national board. 

Previously, rulings could only be stayed upon the 
request of two public members. Procedures no longer . 
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provide for petitions for reconsideration of national or 
regional board actions, but the national board may re- 
consider any case on its own motion and board agents 
may do likewise or reconsider their ruling upon receipt 
of a petition for review. Oral hearings not previously 
granted on voluntary wage applications are now author- 
ized but will be held solely at the discretion of the 
national board or board agency. Use of the Form No. 1 
application for a legal ruling as to whether an adjust- 
ment requires board action (distinguished from an ap- 
plication for approval of a wage adjustment) has been 
discontinued, but requests by letter for such rulings will 
continue to be received by the local wage and hour 
offices of the United States Department of Labor. The 
wage and hour offices also continue to be the receiving 
center for applications requesting wage adjustment ap- 
provals, except those involving the building and con- 
struction agency. These are filed directly with the Wage 
Adjustment Board in Washington. Applications affect- 
ing government-owned, privately-operated plants are 
filed with the War Department for transmittal to the 
board. Other revisions of the rules do not alter mate- 
rially the operations of the agency or the methods pre- 
viously enforced for the processing of cases. 


GENERAL ORDERS 


Revocation of twenty-three of the board’s general 
orders, along with fourteen previously revoked, leaves 
only six of this nature still in effect. The remaining six 
will be retained until incorporated in other policy regu- 
lations now in preparation. 

The revocations were General Order No. 7 approving 
increases to the level of state minimum wage laws now 
covered by General Order No. 43 which gives advanced 
approval to increases up to 65 cents an hour; General 
Order No. 8 exempting territories and possessions other 
than Alaska and Hawaii now incorporated in new rules; 
General Order No. 10 approving certain bonus payments 
now incorporated in General Order No. 43; General 
Order No. 15 approving new job rates set by arbitrators 
covered by General Order No. 6; General Order No. 16 
preapproving equal pay for equal work where price re- 
lief is not sought, now made obsolete by National Wage 
Price Policy; General Order No. 23 concerning admin- 
istration of controls in Alaska incorporated into new 
rules; General Order No. 40 permitting wage increases 
without board approval in non-price cases made ob- 
solete by National Wage Price Policy; general orders 
nos. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
37, and 39—all involving delegations of authority to 
other federal agencies now covered by new rules. 

General orders still in effect are General Order No. 6 
requiring approval of new jobs, department and plant 
rates; General Order No. 13 specifying regulations of 
the Wage Adjustment Board; General Order No. 22 
prohibiting escalator clause wage increases unless no 
price relief is sought; General Order No. 41 retaming 
direct wage controls over the building and construction 
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industry; General Order No. 42 retaining controls over 
certain intraplant adjustment in the basic steel indus- 
try; General Order No. 43 providing preapproval of 
increases to 65 cents an hour and certain bonus, merit 
and incentive plan increases. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY PRACTICES 


In answer to a number of inquiries on summer holi- 
day practices the board said that no approval of the 
National Wage Stabilization Board is necessary for the 
purpose of reducing the length of the regularly estab- 
lished work week during the summer months, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not the policy of instituting a shorter 
summer work week has been practiced in the past. 

The board will not grant advanced approval of a wage 
increase resulting from such a temporary reduction in 
the length of the work week, since the only effect of such 
advance approval would be to permit the temporary 
wage increase to be used as a basis for price relief. In 
the board’s opinion, a temporary reduction in the length 
of the summer work week could occasion need for price 
relief in very rare instances, if ever. 

Since the reduction of the length of the work week, 
without corresponding reduction from the wage or sal- 
ary paid, constitutes a wage or salary increase, the re- 
sumption of the established work week might be 
considered as constituting a wage decrease. The 
National Wage Stabilization Board, however, will not 
consider the resumption of the normally scheduled pre- 
summer ‘work week and wage payments as constituting 
a wage decrease where an employer reduces the length 
of the work week only as a temporary matter and the 
temporary character of the arrangement is made clear 
at the time that the reduction in the work week is put 
into effect. 


PENSION FUND 


By unanimous vote the National Wage Stabilization 
Board ruled that payments by the National Electrical 
Contractors Association of one per cent of its gross pay- 
rolls, to augment a pension fund of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL, do not con- 
stitute wages as defined by Congress in the Stabilization 
Act of 1942 and that the company-union agreement, 
therefore, does not require approval of the board. In 
finding that the case was within its jurisdiction, the 
NWSB left in the hands of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and government procurement agencies the ex- 
tent to which the payments may be reflected in higher 
price ceilings or in cost to the government. The board’s 
ruling, supported by an opinion submitted by Chariman 
W. Willard Wirtz and Vice Chairman Jack G. Day, 
public members, found that the pension plan was within 
the terms of the Stabilization Act, specifically excluding 
insurance and pension benefits and that it conformed 
to numerous precedents established by the National 
War Labor Board in cases dealing with the definition 
of wages and salaries as described in the act. 
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The pension plan provides for periodic payment to a 
fifteen-member board of trustees including seven each 
to be selected by the company and the union and one 
public member to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor. The payments are to be placed in the unions’ 
existing pension fund and are to be used solely for 
pension benefits. Payments of $42 monthly are made to 
elegible union members. The case came to the national 
board from the Wage Adjustment Board, which had 
previously approved the agreement holding that the 
payments constituted wages and were thus subject to 
specific approval. Industry members of the WAB dis- 
sented from the majority vote and asked the NWSB to 
review the case. 

In exempting the plan from wage controls, the 
national board found that it met five major tests which 
developed in precedent-making cases of the WLB and 
which “leave little doubt as to the appropriate disposi- 
tion of this case.” 


1. The agreement is covered by the phrase “insurance 
and pension benefits” in that it sets up a plan and also calls 
for payments into a fund rather than to individual em- 
ployers directly. 


2. The payments are in accord with the purposes intended 
by the act for such funds since they cover insurable risks 
against interruption of a worker’s earnings, including death, 
retirement, illness, injury or unemployment. 

“Within limitations,” the opinion said, “these precedents 
support the exemption of funds to be used to prevent or 
postpone or diminish, as well as to compensate for risks. 
A bona fide health plan, designed to prevent employees’ 
sickness, could only arbitrarily be distinguished from a plan 
to pay employees when they do get sick.’’ Other evidence 
that the purpose of the fund conforms to the act included 
the fact that the payments are earmarked for pensions only 
and are segregated from any company or union funds; that 
the benefits are paid “‘not to a few selected employees, but 
on a reasonable basis to employees generally” and that 
under the agreement no individual employee has any claim 
against the fund based on his services to the employer. 


3. The agreement provides that the fund shall be main- 
tained solely for pension benefits and therefore fulfils the 
requirement that it be used exclusively for their organized 
purposes and that no part of it may be diverted later to 
other uses. “The previous operation of this pension plan 
and the clear indication of the intention of both parties 
that this fund will be used indefinitely for the stipulated 
purpose outbalanced the technical possibility of a future 
change in the form of the plan,” the opinion held. The 
opinion further noted that while $2.00 monthly is to be 
deducted for the benefits of union dues, the fund has been 
in existence for a number of years and worker contributions 
already exceed the amount of the dues. 


4. By limiting the use of the funds solely for pension 
benefits, the agreement meets the test for proper admin- 
istration and control of the fund, also noting that the board 
of trustees would collect rather than administer the fund. 
The opinion pointed out that “where the specific benefits 
are within the exemption categories and where the agree- 
ment is in such form as to preclude any change in the use 
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of the fund or its diversion to nonexempt purposes, 
independent administration is of lesser importance.” 
5. The pension plan is “reasonable in amount” as re- 
quired by the Stabilization Act both as to the amount of 
benefit payments and as to the amount of payroll deductions 
In this regard the opinion stated “There is . . . sufficient 
information available to satisfy the board that the con- 
tribution features of the plan are reasonably related to the 
benefit provisions, and that there will be no excessive ac- 
cumulation of moneys in the fund and that the establish- 
ment of the plan does not represent an attempt to defeat 
the purposes of the stabilization laws. Everything in the 
record, in fact, points to the other way. Should any ac- 
cumulation develop in the fund, it can be used in accordance 
with the specific terms of the parties’ agreement to increase 
the present comparatively small monthly benefit payments.” 


In discussing precedents set by the National War 
Labor Board in decisions extending over 31% years, the 
opinion found that the case “most directly in pot” 
involved a plan of the Franklin Cooperative Creamery 
Association and the Dairy Employees’ Union that pro- 
vided for both retirement and disability payments. The 
WLB held in this case that the plan was covered by 
regulations of the Director of Economic Stabilization 
which excluded from control, payments for “death, re- 
tirement, sickness or disability.”” Among cases in which 
the WLB excluded disability funds was cited a fund for 
the benefit of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union to which the companies 
involved paid 2 per cent of the weekly payroll. In a 
group of related cases the exemption has been held to 
include health funds established to avoid disability 
rather than to compensate for its costs. A health in- 
surance fund plan was set up in a dress manufacturing 
industry in several of the eastern metropolitan areas by 
agreement between the companies involved and various 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union groups. 
Company contributions were from three to four per cent 
of the weekly payroll of covered employees. Benefit 
payments for health purposes, including vacations under 
special circumstances, were to be determined according 
to specified procedures. 

Administration of the fund, including controls gov- 
erning eligibility for benefits, was divided between the 
union and a council established by the agreement. The 
council included company and union representatives in 
equal numbers and an impartial chairman. Payments 
into these various funds were ruled not to be wages, and, 
under the statutory exemption, not to require approval. 
The opinion commented on a WLB case involving the 
Electrical Transcription Manufacturers and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians in which the company 
agreed to pay varying amounts for each recording into 
the union employment fund, but found that the case 
“throws little light on the present case.” The opinion 
recalled that the WLB had excluded the royalty pay- 
ments from the controls on the grounds that they had 
been exempted from various taxes by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and found the payments were con- 
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tended to be “copyright royalties” rather than insurance 
and pension benefits. 


TEMPORARY STABILIZATION 


In a decision rejecting the principle that payment of 
wages in excess of those approvable for pricing purposes, 
establishes a standard for full approval of increases by 
other companies, the National Wage Stabilization 
Board announced approval of only 10 cents of the re- 
quested 12.5 to 18 cents adjustment for three Detroit 
creamery firms. The opinions accompanying the de- 
cision described the principle as a doctrine of “tempor- 
ary stabilization.” 

The majority of the national board, with labor mem- 
bers dissenting, declined to approve for price relief 
purposes the full amount of adjustments agreed upon by 
the three creameries for 179 production and 87 non- 
production workers. The decision conformed to a 10- 
cent approval granted earlier in April to milk dis- 
tributing firms in Detroit which had put 18-cent wage 
increases into effect. As in the milk distributing 
case, the creameries may continue to pay the higher 
rates, but will be required to absorb the unapproved 
portion. 

In the creamery case, the majority opinion submitted 
by Chairman W. Willard Wirtz and Vice Chairman 
Jack G. Day, public members, held that approval of 
the larger amount on the ground offered by the company 
would nullify the previously set 10-cent standard and 
“would deny equality of treatment for comparable 
cases.” 

The dissenting opinion filed by labor members sup- 
ported the contention of the creameries that the full 
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amount was approvable to correct wage inequities with 
the related distributing industry which was, in fact, 
paying the 18-cent increase. The opinion also asserted 
that the decision “is not understandable and was not 
im accordance with the rules and regulations of the 
wage stabilization program. It presumably was based 
on the previous action of the board in the Detroit 
milk case. . . . The majority decision of the board was 
in complete contravention of Executive Order 9697 and 
the rules and regulations promulgated thereunder.” 
The opinion asked reconsideration of the action by 
public and industry members. 

The case came before the national board for pre- 
review at the request of the public members of the 
Detroit regional board which had approved the full 
amount on a majority vote by industry and labor 
members there. 

Production workers in two of the creameries—the 
Brown and Ira Wilson firms—were represented by the 
Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees Union (AFL), 
while nonproduction workers in the two plants and non- 
production workers in the Burger Creamery were not. 
represented by the union. Increases in Brown’s Cream- 
ery amounting to 12.5 cents for production workers and 
12.2 cents for nonproduction workers went into effect 
March 3. Increases of 18 cents an hour for both groups 
of employees in the Wilson Creamery also went into 
effect March 3. The increase at the Burger Creamery 
amounting to 15.6 cents was to become effective as of 
March 15. 


Russett A. HeppENn 
Management Research Division 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Hold Work Rules Change Vital 


An analysis of the factors which led to the cleavage 
between the Alvanley Johnston-A. F. Whitney faction 
of the railroad bortherhoods and the eighteen other 
railroad unions in the recent railroad crisis would 
indicate that their differences were centered around 
the question of work rules. The eighteen railroad 
unions agreed that the important question was the 
wage increase and although they recognized the ne- 
cessity of rule changes they felt they should be taken 
up at a later date. The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
held that the rule changes were as important, if not more 
so, than the wage increases. Mr. Whitney, in a state- 
ment before the strike was called, stated that out of the 
forty-five rules proposed by the unions to the emergency 


board set up by President Truman ‘the board made 
specific mention of only fifteen and brushed off com- 
pletely a majority of the employees’ proposals. Let it 
also be noted that our rules proposals pertaining to such 
simple and well-known propositions as night differen- 
tials, compensation for employees required by the em- 
ployer to attend court, time and one half for service per- 
formed on Sundays and holidays, and sick leave with 
pay were not even specifically mentioned in the board’s 
recommendations.” One of the important work rules 
which is recommended by the railroad brotherhoods in- 
volves full payment for terminal delays or hold-over 
time. 

The railroads state that the brotherhoods’ request for 
work rule changes would mean additional increased 
wages “unequally and inequitably [distributed] through 
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pyramiding increase upon increase for certain groups 
and even for certain individuals.” The operators also 
declared that twenty-eight of the work rules would 
mean more money for the same, or less, work and would 
“limit management efficiency in the selection of super- 
visory personnel and orderly arrangement of work” and 
would cost the roads about $1 billion a year, in addition 
to the $700 million of direct increases proposed by 
President Truman. 

The AFL, along with the nonstriking railroad brother- 
hoods, indicated that this strike was unwise. Most 
labor leaders (CIO and AFL) opposed quite vigorously 
the emergency legislation proposed by President Tru- 
man which would draft workers striking against the 
government. 

With the strike ended, discontent is still very appar- 
ent in the two brotherhoods. The strike of the Hudson 
and Manhattan tube employees over wages and work 
rules is another indication of this same discontent. 
Mr. Whitney, following the end of the railroad strike, 
stated that the union which he represents would use its 
treasury if necessary to defeat President Truman and 
other politicians responsible for the breaking of the train 
strike. The memorandum of the agreement between 
the eastern, western and southeastern carriers confer- 
ence committee and employees represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen reads: 


“The strike of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is hereby settled 
on the basis of the President’s recommendation of May 22. 
The basis of settlement is a wage increase of 16 cents per 
hour, or $1.28 per basic day, as recommended by the 
President’s Emergency Board, to be effective as of January 
1, 1946, and an additional increase of 2.5 cents per hour, 
or 20 cents per basic day, effective May 22, 1946, making 
a total increase of 18.5 cents per hour, or $1.48 per basic 
day. The additional 2.5 cents per hour, or 20 cents per 
basic day, is in accordance with the President’s recom- 
mendation in lieu of rule changes. The agreement is that 
there will be a moratorium on rules for a period of one 
year. 


Veterans and Superseniority 


The United States Supreme Court upheld a circuit 
court decision in the petition by Abraham Fishgold 
versus Sullivan Dry Dock and Repair Corporation in 
which Mr. Fishgold, a World War II veteran, claimed 
that he was entitled to job preference over nonveteran 
employees who were members of the CIO Shipbuilding 
Workers Union. The Supreme Court held: 


“We can find no support for petitioner’s position in the 
provision of Sec. 8(b) which restores him to his former 
position or to a ‘position of like seniority.’ Nor can we find 
it in See. 8(c) which directs that he ‘shall be so restored 
without loss of seniority.’ As we have said, these provisions 
guarantee the veteran against loss of position or loss of 
seniority by reason of his absence. He acquires not only 
the same seniority he had; his service in the Armed Services 
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is counted as service in the plant so that he does not lose 
ground by reason of his absence. But we would distort the 
language of these provisions if we read it as granting the 
veteran an increase in seniority over what he would have 
had if he had never entered the Armed Services. We agree 
with the Circuit Court of Appeals that by these provisions 
Congress made the restoration as nearly a complete sub- 
stitute for the original job as was possible. No step-up or 
gain in priority can be fairly implied. Congress protected 
the veteran against loss of ground or demotion on his return. 
The provisions for restoration without loss of seniority to 
his old position or to a position of like seniority mean no 


> 


more. 


By this decision, the court held that the interpretation 
of Section 8(b) of the Selective Service Act of 1940 by 
General Hershey in his Bulletin No. 190A of May, 1944, 
does not apply in the Fishgold case. 

The Supreme Court, in upholding the decision by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the Fishgold case, stated in 
reference to Director Hershey’s interpretation of the 
Selective Service Act that “in view of the language of 
the act and the nature of the administrative findings, 
we would want exclusive indication by Congress that it 
shows the Director’s interpretation before we concluded 
that Congress had adopted it.” 

The(CIO) Marine and ShipbuildingWorkers Union had 
disagreed with Director Hershey’s interpretation of the 
act because they felt that the union could be undermined 
by such a decision. Unions generally felt that General 
Hershey’s interpretation in Bulletin 190A jeopardized 
the historic interpretation of seniority rights for work- 
ers. Mr. Justice Black, in a dissenting opinion, held that 
the judgment of the Circuit Court of Appeals should be 
reversed “because the union was not the proper party 
to appeal. The money judgment was in favor of Fish- 
gold and against the Sullivan Dry Dock and Repair 
Corporation. Had the company paid the judgment, I 
see no way in which the union would have been ag- 
grieved . . . This case illustrates the wisdom of the 
practice which permits parties to settle their own law 
suits without intervention by others interested only in 
precedents.” 


Union Responsibility Defined 


A clause negotiated between the Textile Workers 
Union of America and a rayon company indicates union 
responsibility in fulfilling the provisions of the agree- 
ment and methods of dues deduction. It reads: 


“1. The union hereby represents and warrants that more 
than a majority of the employees of the corporation are 
members of the union. In reliance on said representation, 
the corporation agrees to recognize and deal with the union 
as the sole bargaining agency for its employees on matters 
of wages, hours, and working conditions; provided, however, 
that superintendents, foremen, watchmen, office employees, 
laboratory staff and other persons engaged in an executive 
or a supervisory capacity are exempt from and are not in- 
cluded’in this agreement or any of its terms and provisions. 


Pi 
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“2. It is agreed that the employees of the corporation 
have and do accept the responsibility of fulfilling the pro- 
visions of this agreement; and so that they may further and 
carry out this responsibility, so as to insure full cooperation 
between the corporation and the employees, so that the 
corporation and the employees may share in the complete 
fulfillment of the agreement between them, and in order 
that each may meet and perform their individual responsi- 
bility thereto, the corporation agrees that all employees, 
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Grievance Procedures Discussed 


Grievance procedure clauses usually enable members 
of the bargaining unit to appeal a decision by manage- 
ment through steps outlined in the contract. In some 
individual contracts there are grievance and arbitration 
clauses which permit the employer to appeal a decision 
or action by the union or individual members through 
similar steps to those used by the union. 


employed by it, other than those exempted in paragraph 1 
of this agreement, shall be members in good standing in 
the Textile Workers Union of America, after one month of 
employment with the corporation; provided, however, that 
nothing contained in this paragraph or agreement shall be 
construed in a manner or meaning as to abridge or interfere 
with the right of the corporation to determine the sources 
from which applicants for employment with the corporation 
shall be secured; and provided further that the corporation 
shall be the exclusive judge of the qualifications of appli- 
cants for employment; and provided further that the cor- 
poration shall be the exclusive judge of the requirements 
and qualifications of employees for promotion or retention 
as employees, by the corporation subject to the terms of 
this agreement. 

“During the life of this agreement the employer will 
deduct from the wages of an employee union member, his 
or her monthly union dues, if such employee delivers to the 
office of the treasurer of the corporation a written request 
for such deduction, properly signed by such individual em- 
ployee. Such authorization shall be irrevocable until thirty 
days before the expiration date of this agreement, or until 
thirty days before the expiration date of any extension of 
this agreement, and, unless revoked during that thirty-day 
period, it shall remain in full force and effect during any 
extension or renewal of this agreement. No deduction 
authorization will be accepted for assessments or back dues.” 


Reactions to Coal Settlement 


Some of the bituminous coal operators have expressed 
themselves as being opposed to the new miners’ agree- 
ment, although Secretary of the Interior Krug who 
negotiated it for the government stated that a majority 
of the operators would be willing to accept the Krug- 
Lewis contract. 

A statement on the Lewis-Krug collective agreement 
in the United Mine Workers’ official journal reads: 
“The bituminous wage agreement negotiated between 
the United States Government and the United Mine 
Workers of America, and unanimously approved by the 
United Mine Workers Policy Committee, May 29, rep- 
resents the greatest economic and social gains registered 
by the UMWA in a single wage agreement since the 
birth of the union in 1890. Time alone, over the long 
term, can reveal the true beneficial social and economic 
progress registered. The agreement and understanding 
reached give promise of promoting a new social order 
in the coal fields of America. It is the first time that a 
concrete program has been formulated to give to Ameri- 
can coal-mining communities the economic and social 
parity they so richly deserve—so long overdue.” 


An instance of this is the grievance procedure incor- 


porated in a CIO metal trades contract which reads: 


“Grievances of the Employees 


“First, between the aggrieved employees individually 
or through a member of the grievance committee, and the 
foremen of the department involved— 

“Second, between a member or members of the griev- 
ance committee and the general superintendent of the 
plant or his designated representatives—and 

“Third, between the representatives of the national 
organization of the union and the representatives of the 
executives of the company: Every effort will be made to 
meet and settle such differences within fifteen days from the 
date of reference to such representatives. Grievances shall 
be submitted to the executives in writing and shall be 
answered in writing. 

“Provided, as stipulated in the National Labor Relations 
Act, that any individual employee or group of employees 
shall have the right at any time to present grievances to 
the company. 


“Grievances of the Company 


“First, between the General Superintendent of the plant 
or his designated representatives and the grievance com- 
mittee; and 

“Second, between the executives of the company or 
their designated representatives and the representatives of 
the national organization of the union: 

“Every effort will be made to meet and settle such differ- 
ences within fifteen days from the date of reference to such 
representatives. 

“In the event any such differences as to the meaning 
and application of this agreement shall not have been 
satisfactorily settled under the foregoing provisions, the 
matter may then be appealed either by the union or the 
company to a board of three arbitrators to be appointed 
as hereinafter provided. The findings of the majority of the 
board of arbitrators as to the facts and as to the meaning 
and application of the provisions of this agreement shall be 
conclusive and binding upon the parties hereto. 

“In any case in which a board of arbitrators shall be re- 
quired under this agreement, the union and the company 
shall each appoint one arbitrator and the two arbitrators so 
selected shall appoint the third. The expenses and the 
salary incident to the services of the arbitrators shall be 
paid as follows: 


“The union and the company shall be responsible, re- 
spectively, for the expense and salary appertaining to the 
arbitrator selected for each, and the union and the com- 
pany shall each be responsible for one half of the expense 
and salary appertaining to the third arbitrator. 

“The grievance committee referred to in this agreement 
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shall consist of not more than five employees in the plant, 
the number and members of which shall be designated by 
the union, who shall be afforded such time off, without pay, 
as may be reasonably required for the following purposes: 

“First, to attend meetings with the foreman or with the 
plant superintendent or his representative pertaining to 
matters relating to this agreement. Second, any member of 
the grievance committee shall have the right to visit depart- 
ments other than his own at reasonable times for the pur- 
pose of transacting the legitimate business of the grievance 
committee after notice to and permission from his depart- 
ment foreman or such foreman’s designated representative. 
The company shall be entitled at its option to offer to pay 
members of the grievance committee for any time lost in 
connection with any of the above mentioned duties in the 
plant. 


“The arbitrators to be appointed by the company and 
the union shall be appointed by both parties within one 
week from the date of request for arbitration. The two 
arbitrators shall appoint a third arbitrator within two weeks 
from the date of request for arbitration. The arbitrators 
shall deliver to both parties hereto a written and signed 
decision within two weeks from the date of appointment of 
the third arbitrator. 

“Tn the event that agreement on a tnird arbitrator cannot 
be reached and also in the event of failure of one party to 
name an arbitrator, application shall be made to the 
American Arbitration Association who shall appoint the 
arbitrators necessary to complete the board of arbitrators.” 


This agreement also provides for employees’ taking a 
holiday on another day if the holiday falls on a Sunday: 


“The following days shall be considered holidays, during 
which days there shall be no regular production work, ex- 
cept in cases of continuous operation: New Year’s Day, 
February 22, Memorial Day, July 4, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. If any of the above holidays fall on 
Sunday, it shall be observed on the following Monday;.and 
if February 22, Memorial Day or July 4 fall on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday, such holiday may at the com- 
pany’s option be observed on either Monday or Friday of 
the same week. Time and one half shall be paid for all work 
performed on these holidays.” 


In a recent Supreme Court decision pertaining to the 
right of a union and an employer to make an agreement 
for the adjustment of employees’ grievances, the court 
held that “no all-inclusive rule can be formulated for all 
situations in which a union undertakes to represent the 
employee in settling a grievance.” This decision seems 
to be in keeping with the opinion of some observers who 
believe that the human factor necessitates elasticity in 
grievance procedures. 


Seniority Provisions 


An interesting seniority clause pertaming to type of 
seniority covering intraplant transfers, layoffs and pri- 
ority for jobs on the basis of seniority and ability is in- 
cluded in the Intertype Corporation and Amalgamated 
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Machine, Instrument and Metal Local No. 475, UE- 
CIO collective-bargaining agreement. This clause reads: 


“The employer shall apply seniority rights based upon 
the accumulated length of service of employees in layoffs 
and rehiring on a basis of noninterchangeable occupational 
groups within a department. In the reduction of force, the 
employer may wish to retain some employees because of 
special training or skill irrespective of seniority status. If 
such circumstances arise the employer shall make proposals 
thereof to the union. If the union fails to consent, the 
question may be submitted to arbitration. 


“Employees may be transferred to a new department 
only with the consent of the employee. When a transfer 
takes place, the seniority of such employee in a new depart- 
ment or a new noninterchangeable occupational group shall 
begin as of the date of the transfer. However, it is under- 
stood and agreed that such employee shall retain his accu- 
mulated seniority in his original department or noninter- 
changeable occupational group, and that whatever seniority 
he earns in his new department or noninterchangeable 
occupational group shall accrue and be added to his seniority 
in the original department or noninterchangeable occupa- 
tional group. When rehiring takes place in such original 
department or noninterchangeable occupational group, the 
transferred employees shall have the first choice for the job, 
according to their respective seniority standings. 


“Twelve months consecutive layoff, a voluntary quitting 
of employment, or a discharge for cause shall terminate an 
employee’s seniority rights as herein defined. 

“In case of any general layoff, the employer, in so far as 
may be practicable, will give the union at least three days 
notice in advance of such general layoff, specifying the date 
upon which such action is to take effect and the names of 
the persons to be laid off. 


“For the first thirty days of his employment, an employee 
shall be considered to be on trial and without seniority 
status. At the end of thirty days, if his employment is 
continued, his seniority standing shall be reckoned from the 
date of his employment. 

“If an employee is transferred to a supervisory position 
or salaried position, he shall be excluded from the coverage 
of this agreement. In the event he is subsequently trans- 
ferred back to the occupational group in the department 
from which he came he will be credited with the seniority 
which he had on the date of his transfer. This provision 
shall apply to all transfers to supervisory or salaried posi- 
tions effected since April 1, 1941. 

“Employees who are laid off shall be given prior con- 
sideration in order of seniority in case of hiring for any 
job, provided they are qualified and able to do the job. 

“If and whenever officers of the local’s unit and shop 
stewards, not to exceed one member for every twenty-five 
employees in the aggregate, shall have had at least two 
years’ service with the employer, they shall automatically 
become entitled to top seniority. The union agrees to fur- 
nish the employer with a list of the names of the employees 
holding such office and to keep the employer informed of 
any change.” 


ABRAHAM A. DrssER 
Management Research Division 


Chronology of Labor Relations 


May 
1 Lithographers Join CIO—Amalgamatea Lithographers of 
America, affiliated with AFL until last fall, get charter 
from CIO. 


7 Air Lines’ Strike Averted—Scheduled strike of air line 
pilots called off at last minute after President Truman 
creates emergency board to study wage dispute between 
Air Line Pilots Association (AFL) and thirteen air lines. 


12 Westinghouse Strikers Return—Ratification of new wage 
agreement with 18-cent hourly increase ends 119-day 
strike of 75,000 United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (CIO). Terms also assure continu- 
ation of union-security provision and protection of 
workers’ incentive earnings. 


13 20% Pay Rise Proposed for Maritime Workers—Federal 
fact-finding board’s recommendation would increase 
basic hourly rate of west coast maritime workers to 
$1.37 an hour, following pattern set in New York long- 
shoreman agreement. Proposal does not alter June 15 
strike plans of seven CIO and independent maritime 
unions to support their demand for $1.50 basic hourly 
rate. 


15 Eight Out of Nine Veterans Had Jobs in April—Bureau of 
Census reports that of the 9,110,000 returned veterans, 
8,120,000 are employed. More than 900,000 found jobs 
in March and over 1,000,000 in April. 


20 State Bans Picketing of Residences—Governor Baldwin of 
Connecticut declares that “picketing of private homes 
is unlawful” and will not be tolerated, in an action 
directed at strikers of Pratt and Whitney Division, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


22 Government Seizes Coal Mines—Secretary of the Interior 
Krug named Coal Mines Administrator as two-week 
truce, started May 13, nears conclusion without any 
definite hope of settling strike which began April 1. 
Miners, operators, and mediators fail to reach agreement 
on dispute which centers around demand of John L. 
Lewis for $70 million health and welfare fund. 


23 State Adopts Fair Employment Law—Governor Tobin of 
Massachusetts signs measure aimed at eliminating dis- 
crimination in employment practices. New law makes 
it a misdemeanor to refuse to hire or promote persons 
because of race, creed, color or national origin. 


24 British Coal Bill Passes Commons—Measure to nationalize 
coal industry is passed in House of Commons by a vote 
of 324 to 143 after 24-day debate of Labor Government’s 


first nationalization act. 


Auto Production Curbed by Suppliers’ Strikes—General 
Motors reports that stoppages in 142 suppliers’ plants 
reduce production to one third of schedule. Ford 
spokesman states that all plants employing over 100,000 
persons were closed as a result of strikes in the plants 


of 42 suppliers. 
25 Nationwide Rail Strike Ends—Leaders of Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers sign agreement ending crippling strike which 
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began May 23, following government seizure on May 17. 
Terms provide 16-cent hourly increase retroactive to 
January 1, plus additional 2.5 cents retroactive to May 
22, and deferment of work rule changes as recommended 
by fact-finding board on April 18. Strike of trainmen 
and engineers affected eighteen other railway unions 
which had accepted terms of arbitration last January, 
as well as offer submitted by Truman on May 22. 


26 Ford Workers Approve Responsibility Clause—Rank-and- 
file employees ratify new union contract by vote of 
17,000 to 8,000. Pledge of union responsibility included 
in contract is opposed by top leaders of the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO). 


27 Supreme Court Denies Superseniority—Highest tribunal, 
in 6-to-1 decision, decides that a reemployed World War 
II veteran takes his place on “the seniority escalator” 
at the precise point he would have occupied had he not 
been called into service. 


28 Petrillo Defies Lea Act—President Petrillo of American 
Federation of Musicians calls strike against Chicago 
radio station in test of constitutionality of new law 
providing penalties for attempts to force a broadcaster 
to hire more people than he needs. 


29 Senate Blocks Strike Control Bill—Labor draft clause is 
stricken from President Truman’s requested legislation 
granting him temporary emergency powers to break 
strikes against the government. The proposal, sub- 
mitted to Congress on May 25, had passed House by a 
303-13 vote. 


Rochester General Strike Settled—Agreement restores trans- 
portation, newspapers and garbage collection service to 
New York’s third largest city after one-day tie-up re- 
sulting from city administration’s earlier refusal to deal 
with public employees as union members. 


Soft-coal Agreement Signed—John L. Lewis and United 
States Government sign contract which gives mine 
workers a health and welfare fund administered by three 
trustees, representing the UMW, government adminis- 
trators, and a third member to be chosen jointly by both 
groups. Fund will be financed by a levy of 5 cents a 
ton. Other concessions include an 18.5-cent hourly 
wage rise, retroactive to May 22, payment of $100 for 
one week’s vacation, (June 29-July 8), mandatory com- 
pliance with a federal mining safety code, and per- 
mission for mine foremen to join unions following 
NLRB procedure outlined in Jones & Laughlin case. 


Hard-coal Miners Strike—Anthracite miners estimated at 
75,000 quit work as contract terminates. They seek 
new contract following pattern of soft-coal agreement. 


President Truman Gets Case Bill—By a vote of 230 to 106 
the House approves strike-control measure previously 
passed in the Senate by a 49-29 vote. 


31 ILO Gets Status in UN Council—A draft agreement giving 
the International Labor Organization status as a spe- 
cialized agency of the Economic and Social Council in 
the UN organization is negotiated. Agreement awaits 
ratification by General Assembly in September. 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


A NEW high was reached in April by the hourly 
earnings of production and related workers in 
the twenty-five manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by Tue Conrrrence Boarp. Actual and real 
weekly earnings were slightly higher in April than in 
March; employment, man hours and payrolls showed 
more substantial gains, and working hours were frac- 
tionally reduced. Wage-rate increases averaging 1.5% 
for all workers were reported. 


EARNINGS 


The hourly earnings of these production workers 
averaged $1.165 in April, the highest point they have 
ever reached. Since last October, the low point of the 
four-month decline accompanying the end of the war, 
they have risen 8%, and the increase from March 
was 1.7%. Skilled male workers, who constitute a 
larger proportion of all workers each month, earned, 
on the average, $1.295 in April. The constantly de- 
creasing group of women workers averaged $.848 an 
hour during the month, and the unskilled males $.999. 

Wage-rate increases have, of course, been the most 
important factor in the rise in hourly earnings during 
the last six months. In April, nine industries reported 
increases amounting to 1% or more for all workers in 
the industry. The largest increase, averaging 6.3%, 
was reported in the foundries group of foundries and 
machine shops, and the next largest, 5.4%, in the 
leather tanning and finishing industry. 

Since January, 1941, the base date of the Little 
Steel formula, hourly earnings have increased 53.5%, 
and since August, 1939, just before the start of the 
war, the rise has been 61.8%. 

Weekly earnings rose slightly from March to April 
and averaged $46.90 in the latter month. While this 
was $4.09, or 8%, below the peak earnings of March, 
1945, it was well above the averages for the six months 
immediately following the end of the war. Since 
skilled male workers were the only ones whose work- 
ing hours were lower in April than in March, their 
weekly earnings showed the smallest increase over 
the month. Their earnings of $52.47 for an average 
week in April were only 0.8% greater than the pre- 
vious month’s average, while the weekly returns of 
the women and the unskilled male workers rose 1.5% 
and 1.6%, respectively. From January, 1941, to April, 
1946, the weekly earnings of all workers rose 53.2%, 
and since August, 1939, the increase has been 71.9%. 

Real weekly earnings, or the amount of goods and 
services that could be purchased with dollar weekly 
earnings, rose 0.6% from March to April, slightly 


less than the increase in actual earnings. They were 
7.77 below the level of April, 1945, but 23% more 
than in January, 1941, and 34.6% more than in Au- 
gust, 1939. 

HOURS 


From March to April, working hours were reduced 
0.3 hour, or 0.7%, carrying on the downward trend 
begun in the early part of last year. Since April, 1945, 
the work week has been cut 5 hours, or 11%. The 
April, 1946, average of 40.4 hours, while longer than 
that of February, which was abnormally low due to 
strikes, was shorter than the work week of any other 
month since January, 1941. 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 
Industries 


Source: Toe CONFERENCE BOARD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


60 
1929 1933 1937 194) 1945 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Nominal hours, or the scheduled number of hours 
of operation of a plant, shift, or department for one 
week, declined 0.1 hour from March to April, continu- 
ing the decline begun in the spring of 1945. Last 
April, 44.4 hours of work a week were scheduled on 
the average. This April, nominal hours amounted to 
41.5 for an average week. From March to April, all 
but four of the twenty-five industries showed declines 
in their nominal hours. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Total man hours followed a downward trend from 
their peak of October-November, 1943, through Feb- 
ruary of this year. The increases over the next two 
months brought the index to 93.9 (1923=100) in 
April, higher than at any time since last August, but 
lower than all the months between January, 1941, and 
the end of the war. The April index was 2.6% above 
that of January, 1941. 

Employment was increased 5% from March to 
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Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Date Hourly 


1945 “Aprild.cs ee ners sare $1.101 92.3 are 
Ma Pet 2200 91.5 ; 
vt eaniearret be ie a 91.9 2413 
Duly cactraiewesice os 1.106 90.0 aot: 
Augustine ns shi sas 1.108 88.2 a14.4 
September.......... 1.085 86.0 tS 
Octoberiec. acer ae 1.079 86.0 te 4 
November.......... 1.088 85.2 Et P ; 
December .<cs40 05% 1.102 84.8 ‘ 

1946 January. c% «cee © 1.107 sh 
Webruary sien ve «cist 1.129 . S 
Marchies.aon.cnsse es 1.146r 90.2r 
Aprileens caren tence 1.165 201.6 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, APRIL, 1946 : 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


InvustRY 

Agricultural implements ./.+.ces acca steels civeiine ae 39.3 4: 5 : 
7-1 Fernie) 3) | ek, OBS ora Boe TOBE EOD O acitic on CMSA CE 36.8 36.1 oe p 
Boot and shoe we ese sate Heteacs ssleeeeeelettarc eave ae 41.7 41.4 42.6 42.2r 
Chemical meyer recs a elo aie © ra 6 0 ier s senna 38.9 38.8 40.7 40.7 

RAYON Producing’: .sae s aisele's oaleverelerslsapsletelersicle ee 37.4 37.3r 40.2 40.2 
(Wotton-—North cet. cdees one waren tater eee : 42.6 42.8 41.9 41.7 
Hlectrical manutacturing rac tecciasiers + eicieisaiera nets tac aereres : 40.6 40.4 40.2 40.2 
Pirenitures, Pes he ee oo ace so CE eke A ae oe : 42.4 42.7 42.4 42.6 
Hosiery and Keniti goods saci «cas <ou.02 occ eee ser nae: 4 40.1 39.9 41.6 41.5 
Jronjand steely ccm es.cc cic. 6 aatkano2 tenie c’emreuretaet eine i 37.2 37.9 40.5 40.6 
Leather tanning and finishing..................e+eeee- 1. 43.8 44.1 44.2 44.9 
Lumberiand millwork teers ae ives. pee eae eee a: 40.0 40.0 40.9 40.9 
Meat PACKING cick aoc OF sca eae 8 hate idee eee a 39.6 40.6 40.2 40.2 
PamnCandavarnish i acdrsarticerin oy asic hictarate tra elnaya Os 1 42.1 41.9 42.1 42.1 
Paperand pulps ace seca cco tase ote ee eee oe ie 44.6 45.1 42.4 42.4 
Eaner products tani eid saieyias. «ota dnd viel ve ese aoe 3 41.9 42.4 43.5 43.8 
Printing—book and jobssi.c faites cnied wGhslnieieeeaween i 43.3 43.8 43.1 43.0 
Printing—news and magazine..............scseeeeeees ut 41.0 42.1 40.6 40.6 
Hubbers cami vests Ue Geimce htine eeen ee kL, 38.4 39.7 40.5 40.6 

Ta wubber.tires.and tubesie',.voc ns treatin ae eerien i 37.3 38.7 89.7 39.7 

2 Other rubber, products,...ca04.- «ee sane tee aiacdetdae es ql 40.4 41.6 41.8 42.2 
puksand tavont, 2 tenn. cette ost terete sere ee : 41.2 41.7 40.7 40.7 
WOOK ei cir ferns te et ae oe ten Te i He 41.8 41.7 41.4 41.6 

1. Woolen and worsted goods............scseeeeeees ae 42.2 42.0 42.2 42.3 

2. Other woolen products’. .6) +. vecnascacacnssvecs ie 41.3 41.3 40.2 40.4 
Foundries and machine shops..................000e005 1, 41.0 41.6 42.1 42.5 

Uw oundriesvones eat ne tench thon ee. 1. 40.8 41.2 41.7 42.2 

2, Machines and machine tools...............0+.000- i 42.5 43 .2 42.8 43.7 

Salleavysequipmientyiapewear ester os sas cinseee gee wee Te 40.0 41.2 41.6 42.1 

4. Hardware and small parts.................0cce00- 1. 41.1 42.1 42.2 42.5 

SMO er DROAUCKB i alaris fan paar ih hlormarucan ata ot: ly. 41.0 41.0 42.1 42.2 
PO AM DUBUMIRE EIR carr 4:0 hi dared PEO eee ee $1 40.4 40.7 Al .5 41.6 
Cements... Masts Tawiars Winco nies aft cpautiun Ratan eaves 39.5 40.3 39.4 40.6 
Petroleum refiningiy..:. here teen ose. none ee. 39.7 39.8 40.2 40.2 
27 INDUBTRIMS SH ohne av ake ec tee a ne ae é 40.4 : : 41.6 
Aieralt 20041195 0e BAY, ovis ETE SRR 39.6 39.6 43.1 43.2 
Shipbuilding tn cratemro en Cash eatin ene. 36.6 37.4 40.4 40.4 


See footnotes on page 219 


April, but was still 14.6% less than in the previous 


i | have raised the average well above the slump that 
April. The increases in employment since February 


followed immediately after the end of the war last 
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Employment pete Masel sowie Payrolls 


Tepusiay Hourly, Actual 
Actual 
- April Mar. 
Fone ee Implements dacs oa 0557 os : 249.8 | 261.3 
caer Sao ee ee ee 9 Or 0 4 6 186.0 | 127.4r 
cba Sia ee emenb hae ea 7 Qr 4 ; 8 151.0 | 147.6r 
SoHo oe oS paeeee aes 9 8r 8 Z sil 334.8 | 334.4r 
Hina Tip tee  e AC) 5 .0 | 172.0 8 73.7 | 73.2 
ame ACLUMINE. ics gees lee + a 2 4 .8 | 165.3 8 868.2 | 307.3 
tes os ae Se fakow ks Gale Rake € laters a A Or rele | ake A tae 6 201.4 | 199.5r 
tok anh teelé goods en ieciahe Otis, satire 4 4 -.O | 196.3 9 175.6 | 170.9 
Paes steel"..... ‘ ae he: Gitte a yacdhyre 4 9 5 .1 | 140.1 .0 174.2 | 174.8 
Tonk pcan ee . shing Sas. a wede v.« ey 4 .6 | 183.9 all 143.9 | 140.5 
Meer ee WORK Gate GYoie uiste dia fies 9 8 .1 | 191.0 .6 103.4 | 100.7 
mate! Bee ee ee eeeeee eee cece ence aL 3 CON LALES oll 183.2 | 198.7 
a QNGevarnishve, wo0ck cis awe eck aves it 4 .8 | 164.4 .0 286.3 | 284.0 
aper and pulp foes eo. t aim wax oe Gas 2 8 .6 | 162.9 6 237.1 | 237.8 
Paper products... .. seen eeeeee A 0 .9 | 176.2 .0 341.1 | 339.3 
Printing—book a eee ere 2 8 4 | 165.7 8 242.5 | 243.8 
Printing—news and magazine.......... at 4 .8 | 168.1 9 232.5 | 233.4 
Rubber CRS Sera Cds Sine eighth Wate oo eI 0:< .8 5 .9 | 159.8 ted 254.1 | 233.2 
ene TAVOMN 66 alcatel ofa Sisieis stare are SiS s 5 5) 5 .O | 158.9 2 148.6 | 149.8 
Es en nee mee he 8 3 4 | 171.8 6 187.7 | 185.1 
= eid aa machine shops........... 3 38 4 | 163.4 sik 233.9 | 222.2 
; Te Sate axe de usaere 8 5 5 | 149.5 a 259.8 | 231.3 
2. Machines and machine tools 8 5 .2 | 177.6 8 265.9 | 262.6 
S sHeavyiequipment,.%.Jo% os os sae - 6 5 .9 | 143.9 0 157.5 | 144.8 
4. Hardware and small parts 3 0 .6 | 181.8 .0 252.9 | 246.2 
Sather Prod Wis ee ani wisinicrs Gio gie.s 8 7 .6 | 167.5 6 243.8 | 234.6 
SSTINDUSERIMS: Geettooe ss.c0k Cen SOS. Q 164.4 | 163.5 .9 90.17r| 201.6 | 190.2r 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber ti d tubes, oth bber products, len and ited 
goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 adwatrisa,”” cincratt and a oiehaiiding ck oa ME ota a-> ee oh eee ae 


See footnotes on page 219 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected individual industries. In the meat-packing industry, 
Source: Tu Conrerence Boarp 6.2% fewer workers were employed in April than in 

: the month before, and in leather tanning and finish-* 

oh ee ing, 1.1% less. Three other industries—chemical, book 


and job printing, and silk—showed fractional declines 
over the month. 

The increase in payrolls from March to April was 
slightly larger than that in employment, since weekly 


SS 
St 


ADIs ce ree ects te voles 0.8 7.0 ; : 
Mayer ta. as eed: 1:5 5.0 earnings also rose. April payrolls were 6% greater 
ake Deen teen eee e eee e eens sees ae ae than those of March, but 20.2% smaller than in the 
Re iia |i 0:4 «b previous April. They were larger than at any time 
Setenher dock cltsnks aes 1.5 5.3 since the end of the war, but less than the months 
Nees BEIGE RET A NESE te hee from June, 1942, through August, 1945. Since Janu- 
Ritrian Nec Send. saute! o8 Hhaedi6 11.5 ary, 1941, payrolls have been expanded 56.57%. 
January...... gr baer ease 4.4 11.1 CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 

aad spa ea paneer tvs o* = ie ie Employment in the cement industry rose 8.4% 
oll Renee . Fae See ALT 13.9 from March to April. Hourly earnings rose 5.5% over 


the month, bringing the average to $.991 in April, the 
August. The April index of 114.4 (1923=100) was, highest recorded in the series. Wage-rate increases 


however, lower than that of any month from March. were responsible for these higher earnings. The work 
1941, through August, 1945, and was 25.8% below week was reduced 0.8 hour, or 2%, but, since the 
the peak of October-November, 1943. The increase of increase in hourly earnings was so much greater than 
employment in the twenty-five industries from March the reduction in hours, weekly earnings were raised 


to April was the result of increases in twenty of the 3.4%. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, APRIL, 1946 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Att Mats 


Average Earnings 


FEMALE 


Average Hours Average Earnings Av Hours 
beocen oe cet eee eras 
Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hourly Weekly 
April Mar. Mar. April Mar. 
Agricultural implement................ $1.190 |$1.216 |$46.82 |$50 $9.5 41.5 |$ .973 |$ .971 |$37.28 |$37.39 38.3 
reaearmebes: ERTIES Se HS at AE 1.354 | 1.3307] 50.21 | 48. 37.1 | 36.2 | 1.099 | 1.091r 34.4 
Boot and shoei. secu oe wens aein> oat 1.020 | 1.025r| 43.20 | 43. 42.3] 42.1r| .745 71457 41.1] 40.7 
Chemically icroas ttacccos oe ae celina nate 1,268 | 1.2647] 49.90 | 49 39.3 39.3 . 855 8567] 31. 37.0 37.0 
Rayon) producing «aci eas a:isiere sie ate 1.084 | 1.0817] 41.32 | 41 38.1] 38.0r| .834 .8307r| 29.77 35.7 | 35.6r 
Catton——Northisn.. «nce. an catiaianeiere . 989 .980 | 44.26 | 44. 44.8 45.0 . 809 -811 | 32.25 39.9 39.9 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.829 | 1.279 | 54.72 | 52. 41.2] 41.0; .990] .919 | 38.80 $9.2 | 38.9 
urn tres ican ce creses tus usar < oor ces 1.109 | 1.1027} 47.38 | 47. 42.7 | 43.1 .840 .823r] 34.03 40.5 | 40.1 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1,297 | 1.266 | 54.45 | 53. 42.0 42.0 . 766 .752 | 30.02 39.2 838.9 
Jronyand steel: © ca cneicn ae eurieecrot as 1.345 | 1.857 | 50.17 | 51. 37.3 | 37.9 | 1.068 | 1.088 | 36.43 34.1 34.6 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.101 | 1.055 | 49.19 | 47. 44.7 45.0 . 929 .891 | 36.38 39.2 39.6 
Lumber and millwork................- 1.216 | 1.203 | 48.72 | 48. 40.1 40.0 911 .928 | 35.21 38.6 39.1 
Meat packing nc once ma ceteris clover ces 1.109 | 1.103 | 44.05 | 45 39.7 40.9 .888 .875 | 34.92 39.3 39.4 
Paint and! vatnistt<.1c.06 Geos ceric este aa 1.116 | 1.114 | 47.30 | 46. 42.4 42.1 . 964 .957 | 37.99 39.4 39.7 
Paper'ahd pulps. caer ac qqnct tenes: 1.028 | 1.025 | 46.07 | 46. 44.8 | 45.4 741 .741 | 30.61 41.3 41.6 
Papen Productass so cern ste azeysretorepbsieveieiars 1.093 | 1.084 | 47.65 | 47. 43.6 43.9 ve 747 | 29.00 39.1 40.0 
Printing—book and job................ 1.396 | 1.387 | 62.38 | 62. 44.7 45.2 .790 .790 | 31.95 40.5 40.7 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.437 | 1.424 | 59.21 | 60. 41.2 | 42.3] .852] .853 | 34.05 40.0] 40.8 
Rubber.s0<a0s< Dia cRre ee ede Tenerenetes preketas 1.394 | 1.299 | 53.96 } 51. 38.7 40.0 . 938 .879 | 35.26 37.6 39.1 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.493 | 1.364 | 56.41 | 53. 37.8 39.0 | 1.088 .998 | 38.10 35.0 Sia 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.178 | 1.154 | 48.15 | 48 40.9 42.3 . 839 197 |} 38.15 39.5 40.6 
Silk and rayon essen. Oriente. cau 1.018 | 1.017 | 42.89 | 43. 42.1 43.0 .770 - 153 | 30.32 39.4 39.0 
WOOL cee ne cian Pileioiioie Deen re Tomeroins L112} 1 108.) 47.68) | 47. 42.9 42.8 .958 .951 | 38.38 40.0 39.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.109 | 1.107 | 48.15 | 47. 43.4] 43.2 997 .992 | 40.28 40.4] 40.2 
2, Other woolen products®........... 1.117 | 1.109 | 47.07 | 46 42.2 42.3 878 .869 | 34.48 39.3 39.3 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.257 | 1.218 | 51.80 | 50 41.2 41.8 935 .911 | 36.70 39.3 39.5 
Meg MOWUNOTICS. cor cles 5 ras ccresidoianven G 1.235 | 1.158 | 60.35 | 47. 40.8 41.2 998 .896 | 40.54 40.6 40.2 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.295 | 1.218 | 52.42 | 53. 42.8 | 43.5 911 .910 | 35.14 : $9.5 
SHeavy equipmient. .\2,.0c- «a0 mee 1.327 | 1.238 | 68.15 | 51 40.1 41.3 .947 .893 | 37.29 39.8 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.208 | 1.199 | 50.32 | 51 41.7 | 42.6 .879 .864 | 33.85 39.6 
GRODEL PIOGUCLS cots heals oe bese cine 1,252 | 1.932 | 61.62 | 50. 41.2 41.3 . 961 .939 | 38.14 39.4 
25 INDUSTRIBS...............20-200+¢+ [$1,237 ($1,217 7r/$50.15 |$49 40.7 | 41.0 |]$ .848 |$ .834r/$33. 39.5 
KCEMEN Got Healt dite, cdo dun paces ade $ .991 |$ .939 |$39.14 |$37 39.5 | 40.3 
PPCEICUM TENN Y ...r can uides oe arc 1.427 | 1.435 | 56.60 | 57 39°71" 3978 
Di IN DUSIREWS: patton Seiden wave tye $1.238 |$1.2187r]$50.16 |$49 40:7) | WAL, Ori Oe. kage Jame = (ys ‘ 
Rit ee, ee ae $1 322 |$1.306r|352.43 |852 39.7 | 39.9 |$1.091 |$1.100r|\$42.57 |$41.72 37.9 
Slapousrlaiuignsnr ese ores eee esas 1.390 | 1.314 | 50.85 | 49 36.6 37.4 | 1.127 | 1.061 | 42.57 | 40.79 38.4 


See footnotes on page 219 


There were no changes of any importance from 
March to April in the payroll statistics for petroleum 
refineries. Hourly earnings fell off slightly from the 
peak level of March, but the decline amounted to 
only 0.6%. Employment remained practically un- 
changed and working hours were cut 0.1 hour. The 
largest change, a decrease of 1%, was in weekly earn- 
ings, as a result of the declines in both hourly earn- 
ings and average hours. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Wage-rate increases served to lift the hourly earn- 
ings of the workers in aircraft factories to $1.286 in 
April, 1.1% more than in March, and the highest 
point reached by this series. Total employment in 
the industry increased fractionally over the month 
but the number of women workers declined 7%. De- 
spite this decline, the hourly earnings of the women 
were slightly lower in April than in the previous 
month, suggesting that the ones no longer on the 


payroll were mostly skilled workers. Further support 
for this conclusion is found in the fact that the em- 
ployment of skilled male workers increased ‘from 
March to April, while that of unskilled males de- 
creased. 

Total employment in shipyards showed a very 
small rise from March to April, but fewer women 
were employed in the latter month. As in so many 
of the industries, wage-rate increases lifted the hourly 
earnings of all labor groups. Working hours of all 
groups were reduced, but the effect of this reduction 
on income was offset by the increased hourly earn- 
ings, and all weekly earnings were higher in April 
than in the previous month. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN APRIL 


Hourly earnings rose 1.7% from March to April. 
At $1.165, the April average was 5.8% more than it 
was in the same month of 1945, and 97.5% higher 
than in 1929, 
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InvustEY 


Rayon producing’,....c ec. cscs esses 
Cotton——Northittes i.) cases ek 8.5 
Electrical manufacturing............... 
IRURILOResee men iee ete oe chee sects 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 
MEONGANG (SLCC Nach Haroretcrn sic 5b sual 2 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
Ment packings: sa.p.klsi eh ©. Waliw bee ho 
PAINE ANd! VARNISH). 6 seul’ oss os mdele ps « 
IRA Der ANG nuliete es eae Cha ann cass s 
IPATCENDLOCMCUR ty fe tak Gin gitr oie w6reet ese. 6 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine.:........ 
RUD bere ee nia ess pete sa 


1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products®........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
PemCOUNALICS cies crore acinres os soitpasos8 


8. Heavy equipment................ 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
Ge Other products. Vsncw ec. .scwv see 


OL FNUUBTRIMS ee ees ee bias wave ce eres 


—— | | | 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tam ConreRENcE Boarp. 

*Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tas Conrerencs Boarp. 


Weekly earnings averaged $46.90, an increase of 1% 
from March, but 6.4% less than the previous April. 
They were 64.3% greater than the 1929 average. 

Real weekly earnings were 0.6% higher in April 
than in March. They were 7.7% below April, 1945, 
but 53.4% higher than in 1929. 

Hours per week were reduced 0.3 hour, or 0.7%, 
from March to April. Since last April they have de- 
clined 11% and since 1929, 16.47%. 

Employment was increased 5% over the month, 


SKILLED AND Semi1-SEILLED 


Avera Hours Average Earnings 
per Week per 
Production Worker 


Av Hours 
per Wek r 
Production Worker 


— ns | | | | af | | ps 


ef 7| 44.7 
2 41.3 41.1 
.8a 42.8 Qr 
a) 41.5 41.6 
A 37.5 38.4 
ol 45.2 45.7 
8 39.9 | 39.8 
9 39.8] 41.3 
0 41.1 40.9 
2 45.9 46.3 
9 44.3 44.7 
A 44.2 44.8 
2 41.7 42.6 
5 38.7] 40.0 
3S 37.8 39.1 
6 40.8 | 42.2 
6 42.8] 42.9 
aA | 43.9 43.8 
4 41.7] 41.9 
7 41.2] 41.8 
1 40.5 | 40.9 
ate 42.6 43.4 
2 40.2 41.5 
if 41.9} 42.8 
6 41.2 41.2 


———— | | | | | | 


a 
o 
foe) 
i=) 
oo 
es } 
ae 
i=) 
oO 
> 
—_ 
i=) 


35.9 39.9 | 40.8 

37.2 39.8} 40.1 
40.7 04r} 40.6] 41.07 

58r} 39.6] 39.9 

36.7 | 37.5 


Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 


‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tae ConFeREnce Boar. 

Principally rugs. 

$Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

aNot strictly comparable with data prior to March; revisions of 
averages for earlier months available at a later date. 

rRevised. 


but was 14.6% less than in April, 1945. It has risen 
13.3% since 1929. 

Man hours rose 4.2% in April. They were 24.1% 
below the level of the previous April and 5.3% less 
than in 1929. 

Payrolls in April were 6% greater than in March, 
but ©..2% smaller than in April, 1945. Since 1929, 
they have been expanded 86%. 


Exizasetu P, ALLISON 
Statistical Division 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


ISPUTES in the mining and transportation indus- 
tries continued to occupy the major place of 
interest in the labor strike picture during the month of 
May and the early part of June. John L. Lewis declared 
a two-week truce ending May 25! but many miners re- 
fused to return to work. Seizure of the mines by the 
government on May 22 and their operation by Vice 
Admiral Ben Moreell was also ineffective, with a wave 
of new shutdowns occurring on the following days. It 
was estimated that more than one third of the 400,000 
miners were idle. 
The end of the truce arrived with Mr. Lewis and 


1See The Management Record for May for earlier developments. 


J. A. Krug, Federal Coal Mines Administrator, no 
closer to agreement. On May 29 an agreement was 
signed between the government and the miners and 
Mr. Lewis ordered the miners to return to work under 
a contract which provided for an 18.5-cent an hour wage 
increase (amounting to $1.85 a day with overtime), 
retroactive to May 22; a welfare and retirement fund 
financed by the payment of a royalty of 5 cents a ton 
by the operators with three trustees to manage it (one 
UMW, one management, and one joint representative) ; 
compliance with the federal mining safety code; a vaca- 
tion period from June 29 to July 8 with a $100 payment; 
and other related provisions. 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
Date 
Beginning in Period Produe- Separations? 


tion? 
Man Days | (1935-1939 


Workers byte ai) Geo) pooveteres 
Number Involved | (Thousand) 
(Thousand) 
LOSS RS ae ceca ec ccis eisee ae acetate bie 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 2; 50.05 
VOB Grease ete wtsistoniptet cis, wisrelerv ents 2,172 789 13,902 104 2.63 24.70 52.16 
VOOR rareealtsts, ceva hie seine, Shake, aeteters 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 2.38 35.76 42.59 
MOSS etree eete tales tet sie tates 2,772 688 9,148 87 1.29 40.47 46.16 
NOS De tere chs vetlel atiie aes teenie oaauste & 2,613 Gale 17,812 109 1.52 26 .67 48 .85 
O40 i; sara datein aye cee ootaale ore 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10. 61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
MOG ees ols tote wistatists Dare ori wte oleh es 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
OAD ie acta: eae sche, 0s. Fieiare evare aholely-« 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
OAS ic Gremtenste 04s Gas ass Weiss alae es 8,752 1,981 13,501 258 86.86 62.11 10.56 %eke 7.07 89.64 
L044 eee ewes ae ee ee ews Tee 4,956 2,116 8,721 252 81.8 61.0 5.9 ee x ee 3 73.0 
LOSS. care ss crete are plein Bayete 4,750 3,467 38,025 214 99.6 60.9 SA 7.8 QF 15.7 
LOGT OM Archi ce Senet. cicreciseil aks 382 196.9 775 249 6.8 50 i a f af 4.9 
DLLs yeme sae raitke eee ey 431 305.5 1,472 245 6.6 4.8 a 6 8 4.7 
MAY ae pare cide od scetoeeteneort 433 332.7 2,219 240 7.0 4.8 A .6 1.3 5.0 
PUTIG, ves stasitioe ers eo eteretete 482 331.6 1,886 234 7.9 Bol 4 iT nf 5.9 
JOY Fever e een ce aot neae 523 325.0 1,769 223 Tat 5.2 A 6 1.5 5.8 
AUGISE Dire ea ener mare ete 447 270.9 L71e 196 17.9 6.2 3 Af 10.7 5.9 
Septemberaavonnna cil) aceteee 573 525.6 4,341 wir i 12.0 6.7 2 6 4.5 TA 
October cacpuecc teeta eee ATA 550.5 8,611 ee 8.6 5.6 az .5 2738 8.6 
November.............00 04 358 | 420.2 | 6,935 173 7.1 4.7 2 5 1.7 8.7 
Pecemberianicns sncuier one 134 50.4 7,718 167 5.9 4.0 2 4 is 6.9 
EPEC ANGRY 2 cre renee tees 825 1400.0 19,200 160 6.8 4.3 2 .5 1.8 8.5 
at a eee 260 | 130.0 | 21,500 |r 150 6.3 | 73.9 2 5 1.7 6.8 
Maral tar ded dvs tee sp p 385 |p 130.0 |p14,000 |r 170 6.6 |p 4.2 p .2 4 |p18 | 97.0 
(VE erred eae ere p 465 |p 575.0 |p15,500 | p 173 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a, n.d. n.d. 
Note: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, May, 1946, ‘A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer with 


p. 180, 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 


4A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the same 
company are not considered as accessions or separations. 


4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 1. 6, 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations, 


prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker, 


_A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without preju- 
dice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. However 
a short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not 
counted as a separation. 


7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee, 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations. 


aData on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strict] i 

) ’ p ly comparable with 
previously released data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 
earners only 


pPreliminary n.a, Not available rRevised 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN MAY, 1946 


Incomplete report based upon information appearing in the press 


1Mack Avenue plant 

2Carpenters working on a 700- 
apartment municipal housing project, 
as well as on several hundred smaller 
jobs 

3Federal Cold Storage Company, 
North Pole Cold Storage and Ice 
Company, Union Storage Company, 
and the Wainwright Cold Storage 
Company were affected 

4Masons, plasterers, bricklayers and 
laborers 

5Wilcox-Rich division 

6Street car and bus operators 

™Maintenence men and bus drivers 

8Production workers 

*Laborers for contractor for a re- 
modeling job at the American Can 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., where the 
dispute occurred 

10Warehouse and office employees 

Production workers at the Karr 
Range Company, Peerless Enamel 
Range Company, and Roesch Enamei 
Range Company 

General strike of CIO and AFL 
union workers, manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing, called in sympathy 
with dispute of public works employ- 
ees. See text for more complete story 

13Drivers and terminal and garage 
workers of White Star Lines, Inc., and 
Penn Bus, Inc. 

UService curtailed on routes through- 
out Allegheny County and to New 
Kensington, Springdale and Washing- 
ton, Pa., Waynesburg and Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., Cleveland, and Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 

Paper handlers 

16Bus workers 

17Motormen, conductors, bus drivers 
and maintenence men for Los Angeles 
transit and motor coash lines 

18Pressmen, mailers, stereotypers 
and photoengravers 

lDrivers, mechanics and other em- 
ployees 


cues i Nu 
Organization Affected Union Location Bo tere Workers ' 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
yun io Bee é 2 ae MOR i en at AFL | Pennsylvania 5/31 | 6/7 75,000 
yertown Burial Casket Company....... AFL | Boyertown, Pa. 1 wh 400 
Briggs Manufacturing Company!.............. CIO | Detroit, Mich. g Be 8,95la 
Carpenters gs att icant autos as wih cuatinacis AFL | Newark, N. J. 15 ee 2,800 
Cold BOER RG MARIS ST Ts, dott ots) uk re et AFL | Pittsburgh, Pa. 16 fe 300 
Construction workers* eT Si seo Ot AFL | Passaic County, N. J. 1 5/6 500 
Eaton Manufacturing Company’...............| AFL | Saginaw, Mich. 16 16 600 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company...| CIO | Kearny and Port 15 15 8,000 
f Newark, N. J. 
Gemmer Manufacturing Company............. CIO | Detroit, Mich. 3 900 
Rrcoriuh POWER CGMDBAY,, «gin. < <5, oc.0)s Sainitoi sno AFL | Atlanta, Ga. 1 6 1,350 
Georgia Power Company’....................- AFL | Augusta, Ga. 28 1676 
Handlan, Inc. . sR ce Nee ag A ae Ac ear CIO | St. Louis, Mo. 1 43.¢ 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation’........... CIO | Pittsburgh, Pa, 6 50 
Norris Construction Company?®,............... AFL | Chicago, IIl. 3 175 
Sealed Power Corporation ec eee eee ei ClO Muskegon, Mich. Q1 2,100 
Shapleigh Hardware Company”............... CIO | St. Louis, Mo. il 860 
Stove IES LCTERT bas gc AFL | Belleville, Tl. 3 & 350 
ULB EU WWE CN see Ras corto cu 0. eens psy (#?) | Rochester, N. Y. 28 29 | 30,000 
Miscellaneous 
BS Ilene EUs Maen street tcc ccie aacisiaete aa AFL uM 5 Se Q15 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company....... Ind. | New York, N. Y. and} 18 19 700 
New Jersey 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company ...... Ind. | New York, N. Y. and| 30 700 
New Jersey 
Interborough News Company™................ CIO | New York, N. Y. 23 295 
ong Beach Transit Lines!’ 22 5 so). aibitec one n.a. | Long Beach, Calif. 3 — 330 
Los Angeles Railway Corporation”.............| AFL | Los Angeles, Calif. 3 QT 4,000 
INewspaperdtruck driversiter 6.48 Gu. tures ne tens AFL | Philadelphia, Pa. 16 30 370d 
PACHICHE TERS teen Sot chit soo oe Ree eee AFL | Los Angeles, Calif. 1 hub n.d. 
Railroad engineers and trainmen............... Ind. | Country-wide 23 25 | 293,000e 
BOT CHE CTIMES SW ECS eet is Se nee oe, yay cfeace AFL (20 16 1,200 
SPrRCKIO tI Vers Ietee ne, cet Rec eee ei cites aie ee Se AFL (#4) Q 57 
Valley Motor Transit Company”.............. AFL (23) 3 100. 
*Nine states and Supply Company, and John Yoch _ ville, and Wellsville, Ohio, and Chester 


cStrike caused the plant to close 


Strike caused the closing of 9 
lumber and building materials firms: 


Buildin, 


Lumber Company, Leise Lumber 
Company, Bien and Peter Building 
Material Company, Swansea Stone 
Works, Bauer Brothers Construction 


22Bus drivers 


five cities— 


The contract has not been approved by the operators 
who contend that it will mean a retail price increase of 
between 35 cents and 50 cents a ton. The mine proper- 
ties will be returned individually as soon as each owner 
can show that he has a contract with the miners. The 
men returned in large numbers on June 3 and on the 
same day the Office of Defense Transportation finally 
canceled its order of a 25% passenger mileage reduction 
on trains pulled by coal-burning locomotives. 


Hard-coal Dispute 


Prices of anthracite may also take another upward 
swing as a result of the anthracite miners’ dispute which 
ended with a new government contract on June 7. The 
same general pattern was followed in the hard-coal as 
in the soft-coal negotiations. The strike notice was filed 
on May 1; and conferences started on May 10, with the 
health and welfare fund being mentioned as a main issue 
on May 15. Demand was made on May 21 for six paid 
holidays, and on May 25 an announcement was made 
of a strike on the expiration of the previous contract on 
May 31. The 75,000 United Mine Workers’ members 


Material Company in Belle- 

s ville, Il]; the Millstadt Lumber Com- 

Stolze Lumber Company, J. B. Reis ny in Millstadt, Ill.; and Freebur; 
Farber Company in Freeburg, III. 


Halted eg? transportation in 
ast Liverpool, Steuben- 


and Newell, W. Va. 
aStrike of 451 production workers 
made approximately 6,000 other 
Briggs employees idle and forced the 
Chrysler Corporation to send home 
2,500 employees at the Plymouth aes 
bPublictransportation was paralyzed 


dStrike halted the distribution of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia 
Record, and the Evening Bulletin 

€78,000 engineers and 215,000 train- 
men on 384 railroads belong to unions 
involved. Majority of reports give 
250,000 on strike. 


had a holiday on May 30 for Memorial Day and did not 
return to work until June 10. The government contract 
had virtually the same provisions as the one for the 
bituminous coal miners. However, in this case, operat- 
ors estimated that they would require a $1 a ton increase 
in the retail price of anthracite to cover the additional 
costs. Anthracite is used primarily for residential heat- 
ing. 
RAILROAD DISPUTE 


The recent railroad strike called by the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers was the climax of a controversy which 
started almost a year ago. In June, 1945. certain de- 
mands for wage increases and rules changes were pre- 
sented by the five operating and fifteen nonoperating 
railroad brotherhoods. The carriers and eighteen of 
the unions agreed to arbitrate the wage demands 
and drop the rules changes for the time being. The en- 
gineers and trainmen refused to arbitrate unless con- 
sideration was given to the rules changes at the same 
time. 
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Negotiations on a 25% wage increase and 45 rules 
changes, started in October of last year, eventually 
broke down, but were resumed in January. On 
March 6, it was announced that a strike would be 
called by the trainmen and engineer brotherhoods, 
starting March 11. A third board dealing with rail- 
road workers was established when, according to 
accepted procedure under the Railway Labor Dis- 
putes Act, President Truman on March 7 announced 
the appointment of an emergency fact-finding board to 
handle this problem. The board, which was to report on 
April 3, was composed of Leif Erickson, former member 
of the Montana Supreme Court; Frank M. Swacker, 
New York lawyer; and Gordon S. Watkins of the Eco- 


nomics Department of the University of California.’ 


Postponement of the strike date automatically followed 
since neither side of a railway dispute case can change 
operating conditions for thirty to sixty days after a 
board of this type has been set up. 

On April 3, a six-man arbitration board made an 
award of 16 cents an hour retroactive to January 1, 
1946, to approximately 1,050,000 nonoperating em- 
ployees who had asked for 30 cents an hour, while a 
three-man board made the same award or $1.28 a day 
to 170,000 operating employees represented by three 
unions who had asked for an increase of $2.50 a day. 
These awards were binding and were listed as approv- 
able in their entirety for purposes of price reliefs. 

The emergency board made the same wage recom- 
mendations on April 18 along with other rules recom- 
mendations concerning certain types of overtime pay, 
and costs for purchase and maintenance of uniforms and 
watches. These findings were rejected and another 
strike date of May 18 was set. Conferences were 
scheduled but no progress was made with the unions 
walking out on May 2. 

By May 3, the three other operating brotherhoods 
had also expressed their dissatisfaction and the fifteen 
nonoperating brotherhoods started *taking strike votes 
on May 14. Conferences called by President Truman 
at the White House were short lived and on May 17 
the President seized 337 railroads, directing the Office 
of Defense Transportation to operate them. Colonel 
J. Monroe Johnson, ODT director, appointed Charles 
H. Buford as federal manager. 

This move resulted in the strike date being pushed 
ahead. On May 22, the President had offered the unions 
an increase of 18.5 cents an hour if the rules demands 
were dropped completely for one year. Again, the two 
brotherhoods held out and on May 23 all trains were 
halted with the exception of food, medicine, troop, and 
other essential trains, 

Not since 1922 had there been such an extensive 
breakdown of the railroads. On July 1, 1922, a strike 
of 400,000 shopmen belonging to seven crafts resulted 
in a complete tie-up. Stationary firemen joined this 
group at a later date. Clerks in some localities were also 
idle, while maintenance-of-way men and signalmen were 
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| officially restrained. It was not until October 27 when 


126 railroads had signed up on the basis of the Baltimore 
contract, as it was called, that the carriers offered “to 
reemploy striking shopmen who have not been guilty of 
violence, without their seniority rights but with their 
pension-right privileges intact, but ‘they consistently 
maintain that they are not negotiating with Mr. Jewell’s 
organization.’ ”” : 

It was reported that the May, 1946, strike constituted 
the first among operating employees since 1895. — 

On May 25, the strike was called off as President 
Truman asked for emergency powers for breaking strikes 
against the Federal Government such as those of the 
railroad workers and coal miners. The 18.5-cent an 
hour increase was accepted with 16 cents being re- 
troactive to January 1 and 2.5 cents for all work begun 
May 22. The next day the roads were returned to the 
owners and embargoes were lifted. 


ROCHESTER’S GENERAL STRIKE 


A city-wide strike of union workers was threatened 
in Rochester, New York, when the city government 
reportedly refusing to recognize a union among its public 
works employees, discharged 489 maintenance and re- 
pair men on May 15. It was intended that the work 
would be done by private contractors in the future. On 
May 20, the jobs were again established but the dispute 
was not that easily settled. 

On May 28, from 26,500 to 30,000 employees went 
on a general strike. The CIO and AFL unions reported, 
however, a city-wide membership of 48,000. It was 
ended on May 29 when the city administration agreed 
to negotiate with an organized group if it did not claim 
the right to strike against the public. At the same time 
it rehired the workers and withdrew disorderly conduct 
charges made against 267 pickets. 


1945 STRIKE SUMMARY 


Annual summary of strike statistics has just been 
released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics together with 
an analysis of various factors influencing the labor dis- 
pute picture during 1945.2 

Complete tabulations are given of the number of these 
work stoppages, the number of workers involved, and 
the man days of idleness resulting—by years for 1916- 
1945, by months for 1944 and 1945, and for 1945 by 
industry, states, number of establishments involved, 
affiliation of labor organization involved, duration, 
issues, results, etc. 

A total of 4,750 stoppages occurred in 1945 involving 
3,467,000 workers. A total amount of 38,025,000 man 
days of idleness resulted from all strikes in progress 
during the year. The iron and steel industry had the 
largest number, 817, while the second largest was mining 

1Monthly Labor Review, Vol. XV, No. 6, December, 1922, p. 1182. 


*“Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management Disputes in 


1945,” by Don Q. Crowther, Monthly Labor Review, May, 1946, 
pp. 718-735. 
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with 670. The mining industry was also second in the 
number of days idle—6,234,000, although they ranked 
first in the number of workers involved, with 678,000. 
The automobile and automobile equipment industry, 
which was second in the number of workers involved, 
473,700, was first in the number of days lost, 7,308,000. 

Pennsylvania was the scene of the greatest number 
of stoppages, 743. The number of workers idle was also 
greatest in Pennsylvania, which had 599,300, and the 
5,922,000 man days idle were a very close second. 
Michigan had the highest number of days of idleness, 
5,960,000, and the second greatest number of workers, 
521,100. 

American Federation of Labor unions accounted for 
24.9% of the days lost, 19.8% of the workers involved, 
and 37.2% of the stoppages. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations unions, on the other hand, accounted for 
39.5% of the days lost, 49.3% of the workers, and 
40.3% of the stoppages. 

The duration of 15.3% of the stoppages was one day; 
26.4% lasted two to three days; 20.0%, four days to 
less than one week; 19.9%, one week to less than one- 
half month; 10.7%, one-half month to less than one 
month; and 7.7% were one month and longer. 

Disputes over wages and hours alone accounted for 
43.7% of the workers involved in stoppages. Union or- 
ganization with 16.7%, job security with 12.5%, and 
shop conditions and policies with 10.6% were also im- 
portant factors causing strikes. More than half the 
strikes were terminated after the issues were settled, 
while in 44.6% of the cases the workers returned to the 
job to wait settlement of the issues. 


APRIL STRIKE FIGURES 


April strike statistics have just been released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. They show that there were 
465 new strikes started in April involving 575,000 work- 
ers. A total of 380 strikes with 350,000 workers affected 
were continued from March into April. This combined 
total of 925,000 workers (in 845 disputes) caused a total 
amount of man days of idleness of 15,500,000. This com- 
pares with a total of 14 million for March, 1946, and 
1,472,000 for April, 1945. 

Comparison of the number of man days lost for the 
first third of the year with previous totals shows that 
January through April, 1946, witnessed a loss of 
70,200,000 man days—about the same number, 
70,181,000, as in the fifty-two months from September, 
1941, to December, 1945. Still another comparison 
is that of the total lost since August, 1945—the month 
of V-J day—and previous months. From September, 
1945, through April, 1946, the total was 97,805,000, but 
in order to get a total this large for the months preced- 
ing it would be necessary to go back to September, 1937. 
From this date up to and including August, 1945, the 
total was 97,822,000—or almost the same total in nine 
months as in 96 months. pe Oa eee 
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Labor Press 
Highlights’ 


Strikes Will Be Nationwide 


Strikes in the maritime industry will not be “localized on 
one coast or the other. The action will be national and the 
attacks on the unions will be national,” according to Harry 
Bridges, President of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) in a recent article in The 
Dispatcher. Mr. Bridges states that all seven CIO maritime 
unions are “faced with the same group of employers”—the 
National Shipping Federation. 


Points To Peaceful Labor History 


The electrical construction industry employing 150,000 or- 
ganized workers under collective-bargaining agreements with 
15,000 business firms “‘has been free of major labor strife for 
twenty-five years.” Labor’s Monthly Survey (AFL) attributes 
this record to the establishment of a Council on Industrial 
Relations in 1920, and they point out that the plan under 
which this council operates is a “model for other industries:”’ 


“(a) A ten-man council, composed of five industry and 
five union representatives, is the supreme court for settle- 
ment of disputes. (b) Local labor-management committees, 
representing unions and employers, thresh out local prob- 
lems regularly. (c) A joint union and management planning 
committee studies future economic problems facing the 
industry and keeps both sides informed. Under a clause in 
each union contract, both sides renounce strikes and lock- 
outs and pledge appeal to the council.” 


Says Strikes Could Have Been Averted 


Daniel J. Tobin, President of the International Association 
of Teamsters, in an article in The International Teamster de- 
clares that “many of the strikes that have taken place in 
recent months could have been avoided by careful manage- 
ment of the affairs of the unions involved and by the leaders 
of unions. . . proving that they have the courage to disagree 
with their members when they believe that their members 
are going too far or asking for too much.” He warns against 
construing his statement as approving the action of employ- 
ers who did not abide by the decision of Presidential fact- 
finding boards. 


Declares Canadian Labor Uneasy 


Canada is on the verge of an industrial upheaval owing 
partly to the “low wages paid in Canada in comparison with 
the United States,” Clarence Gillis, a member of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation party declared recently 
in Labor. 


Lithographers Join CIO 


The Amalgamated Lithographers’ Union of America, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor from 1906 to 


1From the May, 1946, labor press. 
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1943, is now the forty-first affiliate of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. The union, which broke away from 
the American Federation of Labor over a jurisdictional dispute 
in 1945, has 20,000 members in the United States and Canada. 
—CIO News. 


Outlines CIO Political Action 


The CIO Political Action Committee’s program for the 
1946 election as outlined in The Advance, official publication 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union (CIO), is as 


follows: 


“Cooperation of the United States, Britain and Russia 
for the destruction of German and Japanese fascism, and 
the protection of the rights of all peoples to choose their own 
governments, to be free from aggression and to have free 
access to the natural wealth of the world. 

“United Nations’ control of atomic energy. 

“Defeat of the coalition of poll-tax Democrats and re- 
actionary Republicans which blocks the Roosevelt legis- 
lative proposals. 

“The continuation of price control, without loopholes or 
amendments. 

“A 65-75-cent minimum wage. 

“A housing program sufficient to meet the needs of veter- 
ans and workers alike, with passage of the Patman-Wyatt 
emergency housing bill including the $600 million subsidy, 
and the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill for a federal slum clear- 
ance program. 

“Support of Wagner-Murray-Dingell health bill for ade- 
quate medical care, hospitalization and increased old-age 
benefits and unemployment insurance. 

“Reduction of taxes for low-income groups and exemption 
of all incomes below the level required for a minimum decent 
standard of living. 

“The end of discrimination—enactment of a permanent 
fair employment practices commission, and abolition of the 
poll tax and the Wood-Rankin Committee on un-American 
activities. Defeat of legislation directed against the right 
to join labor unions and an end to injunctions and police 
violence in strikes. 

“$25 a week minimum unemployment insurance for vet- 
erans and protection of jobs and seniority rights. 

“Full support of UNRRA even to resumption of rationing 
to make food available to the starving people of other lands. 

“Quarantine of the fascist governments of Spain and 
Argentina and assistance to those peoples in restoring demo- 
cratic governments. 

“Support of participation of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions in the work of the United Nations. 

“Self-government for colonial people. 

“Other provisions demand aid for farmers, prosecution of 
antimonopoly laws, equality of educational opportunities 
with a minimum wage for school teachers, social security 
and increased wages for white collar workers, and statehood 
for Hawaii.” 


Broad Circulation for AFL Pamphlet 


Permission will be sought from Soviet officials to distribute 
an AFL booklet on free trade unionism throughout Russia, 
Vice President Matthew Woll announced here recently. 

The booklet, which has been translated into several other 
foreign languages besides Russian, will also be circulated 
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throughout Europe and South America according to Mr. 
Woll. ‘The workers of all free lands know the traditional 
position of the AFL,” the pamphlet reads, “—its unswerving 
loyalty to democratic principles and its unyielding opposition 
to every type of dictatorship, to every shade and stripe of 
totalitarian tyranny.”—Weekly News Service (AFL) 


Atomic Energy May Create Jobs 


Giving the military top hand in the development of atomic 
energy “would tend to lessen and not to enhance our national 
security,” according to an article by Senator McMahon in 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employee (C1O.) 
The senator states that atomic energy may well result in a 
substantial boost to everybody’s standard of living and that 
“atomic industry should create jobs for many more workers 
than it may displace.” 


Says Mexican Federations Are Overestimated 


Lombardo Toledano and his CTM (Mexican Confederation 
of Workers) along with the CROM (Confederacion Regional 
Obrera Mexicana) are “enjoying a prestige” above their 
actual strength, Serafino Romualdi declares in Justice 
(ILGWU). Mr. Romualdi, who is the American Federation 
of Labor representative in Latin American countries, states 
that “Lombardo’s Mexican labor empire is fast crumbling. It 
has already lost the majority of its rank and file.” 


To Organize Workers by Plane 


Representatives of the International Association of Machin- 
ists in the air transport industry will use a five-passenger 
plane made by IAM members in servicing and organizing 
workers. President Harvey W. Brown of the union says that 
other planes are to be bought later because, in this way, the 
union will be able to “‘expedite its organizing activities among 
ground crews of air lines and provide more rapid service to 
its fast-growing membership in that industry.’”’-—Labor. 


AFL Backs Kilgore Resolution 


“The wisest course for government to follow at this time,” 
according to the American Federation of Labor’s executive 
council, “would be passage of the Kilgore resolution which 
calls upon the Senate Education and Labor Committee to 
make a detailed study of the basic causes of labor-management 
disputes, and the basic economic and other factors, including 
governmental policies and decisions affecting free collective 
bargaining. We do not see how any legislative body can enact 
new laws governing such involved and explosive matters as 
labor-management relations without having the essential in- 
formation which such an inquiry would provide.”—Weekly 
News Service. A.A.D. 


New Houses for Kodak Veterans 


The Eastman Savings and Loan Association (East-. 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, New York) recently 
announced that it had granted mortgages on a number 
of four-room bungalows under construction, which were 
for sale to World War II veterans at Kodak by the 
builder. Government priorities granted for construction 
of the bungalows restricted their sale to World War IT 
veterans unless the houses remained unsold thirty 
days after completion. 


June, 1946 


Employment 
in April 


(OWE employment in April reached the highest 
level since the end of the war, and was above the 
figure of April, 1941. Expansion in agriculture ac- 
counted for over 65% of the rise over March. Although 
civilian nonagricultural employment gained more than 
500,000 during the month, demobilization of the mili- 
tary personnel offset more than three fourths of this 
increase. The number of persons employed or in: the 
Armed Services stood at 53.8 million or over one million 
more than in March. 

Sizable gains in employment between mid-March 
and mid-April were reported by manufacturing and con- 
struction. The construction industry paced the field 
with a gain of over 225,000 workers. The continued 
rapid expansion in this industry since the war’s end has 
brought the total to the highest level since April, 1943. 

Public utilities, trade, and services also showed in- 
creases over the month, although of lesser magnitude. 
An increase of 85,000 raised employment in trade to 8.2 
million, fully 700,000 above April of last year. Public 
utilities, at 1.1 million, gained appreciably over the pre- 
vious year. By April, trade, construction, and the serv- 
ices had substantially exceeded their end-of-war em- 
ployment, with trade and construction registering the 
largest gains over the period. Mining reduced em- 
ployment by over 250,000, owing mainly to the coal 
strike. 

Resumption of operations after settlement of labor- 
management disputes resulted in an increase of approxi- 
mately 375,000 in manufacturing employment, bringing 
it to the highest point since the end of the war. The ma- 
jor portion of the gain in April was concentrated in the 
durable goods group, and particularly in the metal in- 
dustries. The automobile industry alone increased em- 
ployment by 145,000, with the iron and steel, electrical 
and other machinery groups following with gains of 
more than 40,000 each. The furniture, lumber, and 
stone, clay and glass groups showed rises amounting to 
about 30,000 over the month and all three were above 
their comparable 1945 level. 

Although the light industries as a whole showed a 
very slight gain for the month, a pronounced upward 
trend was evident in seven of the eleven groups, with 
the leather, paper, printing, and apparel groups display- 
ing considerable contraseasonal strength. Reduced em- 
ployment in the food group, owing to livestock shortages 
and to government restrictions affecting the baking 
industry almost completely offset the other gains. 

Prolongation of the coal strike had almost paralyzing 
effects on production and employment in many of the 
industries. Up to May 10, the day of the truce, approxi- 
mately 287,000 workers (not including the actual coal 
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miners on strike, nor an indeterminate number whose 
working hours were cut by curtailed operations) were 
reported laid off. The automobile, steel and transporta- 
tion industries suffered most severely, contributing two 
thirds of the layoffs. 


Employment and Unemployment! 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force 
and Employment 


March! 
4,488 


Februa 


April! 
3,372 


Unemployment.......... 


Excess of employment over 
economic labor force. . ae 
Total employment....... 52,651 
Agriculture............. 9,744 | 8,692 | 8,031 
Forestry and fishing. .... 164 153 147 
Total industry.......... 18,206 | 17,927 | 17,220 
Extraction of minerals. . 342 618 623 
Manufacturing......... 11,831 | 11,456 | 10,821 
Construction........... 1,858 | 1,623 | 1,518 
Transportation.........| 3,064 | 3,131 | 3,180 


Public utilities.........] 1,112 | 1,099 | 1,078 


8,170 | 8,085 


Service industries (includ- 
ing Armed Forces).... 


Miscellaneous industries 
and services.......... 


1Subject to revision 


16,332 | 16,599 


1,197 | 1,194 | 1,198 
rRevised 


With weather conditions unusually favorable for 
spring planting operations, agricultural employment 
experienced the greatest March-April seasonal rise 
since the comparable period in 1939. A total of 9.7 
million persons were working on farms this April. This 
represents an increase of more than one million or 12% 
for the month and almost 250,000 more than for April, 
1945. The rise was greater than usual for both family 
and hired workers. Hired workers numbering 1.8 mil- 
lion and family workers at 7.9 million were both 3% 
larger than a year earlier. 

Rosatyn D. SIEGEL 
Statistical Division 


Management Book Shelf 


Arbitration of Labor Disputes. By Clarence M. Updegraff 
and Whitley P. McCoy. New York: Commerce Clearing 
House. $3.75. 

The historical background of labor arbitration is 

given, along with an analysis of voluntary and com- 

pulsory arbitration. A chapter on “Selection of Arbi- 
trators—Their Qualifications, Jurisdiction and Com- 
pensation” declares that “an agreement in a special 
submission of a single issue or dispute between the 
parties that a certain designated party, such as the 

Director of the United States Conciliation Service or 

the American Arbitration Association, shall name the 

arbitrator should develop experienced and competent 

men who enjoy the confidence of both parties.” A.A.D. 
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Wage-increase Announcements, April 11 to May 31, 1946 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals; details of application of increase to wage rate are given whenever available. 


Company Location 


Aircraft, Automotive and Parts 
Boeing Aircraft Company.............- 


*Carter Carburetor Corporation........ St. Louis, Mo. 
(4 plants) : 

Mather Spring Company.............. Linden, N. J. 

Taylorcraft Aviation Corporation....... Alliance, O 


Building Trades, Building Materials 
Association of Master Painters and Deco- 


New York City 
rators 


Construction laborers..............+.- 


Counties, Mich. 
*Master Builders and Municipal Con-| St. Louis, Mo. 
tractors Associations 
*Sewer pipe constructors..............- Ohio, Pa., Ind. 
(20 plants—13 companies) 


Electrical 

*Allen-Bradley Company.............. 
(electrical control devices) 

*Cutler-Hammer, Inc 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Elwell-Parker Electric Company Cleveland, O. 


Emerson Electric Manufacturing Com-| St. Louis, Mo. 
pany 


General Cable Company............... New York and Cali- 
fornia 
AS Honkel Corporations .5.7).0uscteiie a0 Keene, N. H. 


Louis Allis Company...............60. Milwaukee, Wis. 


*Pratt & Letchworth Company, Inc 

Radio Corporation of America 
(Victor Division) 

Solar Battery Corporation............. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation...... 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Various 


Foods 


Associated Milk Dealers, Inc Chicago, IIl. 


Campbell Soup Company 
Rhode Island Bakeries 


Camden, N. J. 
Rhode Island 


Tri-State Packers Association 
(52 canneries) 
11 District of Columbia dairies......... 


Easton, Md. 


S$. CANdY ‘COMMPANIOR wigs Assit ie.s. 4. v.5us 9h 


Chicago, Il. 


Metal and Metal Products 
*Advance Aluminum Castine Corporation 


A ; Chicago, Ill. 
American Bakers Machinery Company.. 


St. Louis, Mo, 


Wayne, Oakland 
and Macomb 


Washington, D. C. 


Amount of 
Increase 


14.8% 
(average) 


194 ¢/hr. 


18¢/hr. 
1834 ¢/hr. 


16¢/hr. 


1244 ¢/hr. 


20¢/hr. 
184 ¢/hr. 


1844 ¢/hr. 
$15/mo. 


19¢/hr. 


16¢-18¢/hr. 


184 ¢/hr. 


18) ¢/hr. 
22¢/hr. 
1834 ¢/hr. 
20% 


1844 ¢/hr. 
18¢/hr. 


8.3¢ and 
10.5¢/hr. 


15¢/hr. 
12% ¢/hbr. 


12¢/hr. 
$7.50/wk. 


124% 


18¢/hr. 
15¢-20¢/hr. 


Number 
Affected 


2,437 
100 


10,000 


8,000 
4,500 


2,253 


1,350 
900 
550 


4,000 


3,000 


1,520 


750 
1,500 


135 
75,000 


7,500 


800 


8,600 
1,700 
610 


800 
21 


Remarks 


Increases range from 174¢/hr. to 20¢/hr. for 10 grades 
of factory labor. Liberalized vacation plan. 15% in- 
crease in minimum and maximum rate ranges of techni- 
eal and office workers. Approved by WSB. (Inter- 
national Association of Machinists) iv 

1¢/hr. of increase used to eliminate job inequalities. 
914 a a ae 1/1/46. (UWAW-CIO) 

UAW- 1 

Oe retroactive May 6. 3¢ to be paid Aug. 1; final 34¢¢ 
Nov. 1. All salary and office employees included. 
(UAW-CIO) 


Painters and paper hangers. Approved by building 
trades industry’s Wage Adjustment Board. Insurance 
plan jointly managed by union and management. In- 
crease of $2/day effective 8/1/46. Arbitration ruling. 
(Painters District Council 9-AFL) 


Hod carriers to receive $1.20/hr. (International Hod 
Carriers & Building Laborers Union—AFL) | ’ 

Pieceworkers to receive 22% increase. (United Brick 
and Clay Workers Union—AFL) 


Production and maintenance workers. Return to 40 hr. 
wk. Also covers piece and day workers. (UEW-CIO) 

Office and technical employees. Retroactive 4/1/46. 
Subject to WSB approval. 5% increase granted 1/1/46. 
Company will seek price relief. (Office and Professional 
Workers, Associated Unions of America) ; 

Agreement also provides for a cent-an-hour fund for in- 
equities, voluntary checkoff, vacations and seniority. 
(UEW-CIO) , 

18¢ for regular factory employees; 16¢ for those on in- 
centive jobs. Also factory supervisory and office em- 
ployees in same salary brackets given $30/mo. if salaries 
did not exceed $500/mo. (United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers—CI0) 

6 paid holidays, improved vacation plan, elimination of 
piecework, union shop, grievance machinery, seniority 
provisions, and elimination of wage differentials be- 
tween men and women. (UEW-CIO) 

Also includes 10% night bonus, paid vacations, 4 paid 
holidays and insurance clause. (UEW-CIO) 

1814¢/ general increase; 314¢ as Christmas bonus added 
to base rates. Minimum rate for men 97¢, for women 
92¢. (UEW-CIO) 

Production and maintenance workers. (UEW-CIO) 

Salaried employees not covered by union contracts. 
Minimum starting rate of $120/mo. 

(UEW-CIO) 

Production and incentive workers in 39 plants in 17 
states. Union security, retention of maintenence-of- 
membership clause. Fund of 1¢/hr. per employee set 
aside for use in narrowing differentials between male 
and female wage and salary rates. Includes salaried 
workers represented by union. (UEW-CIO) 


8.3¢/hr. granted to 5,000 outside workers. 10.5¢/hr. 
granted to 2,500 inside workers. (Milk Wagon Drivers 
Union—AFL; Dairy Workers Union—AFL) 

Arbitration ruling denied 18144¢. (Food, Tobacco and 
Agricultural Workers—CIO) 

New minimum hiring rates of 72¢ to 90¢/hr., additional 
overtime provisions, two weeks’ vacation, night shift 
differential and 6-hour day. (URWDSEA-CIO) 

Approved by RWSB 


Dairy workers. WSB approval required. (Milk Drivers 
and Dairy Employees Union—AFL) 
(General Service Employees Union—AFL) 


Salaried employees also included 
Agreement includes vacation benefits. 


nent ac (International 
Association of Machinists) 
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WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS}, APRIL 11 TO MAY 31, 1946—Continued 


Company Location Amount of 
Increase 
American Brass Company.............. Buffalo, N. Y. 1814 ¢/hr. 
*American Locomotive Company....... Various (see remarks) 
American Smelting and Refining Company] Whiting, Ind. 18 : 
(Federated Metals Division) en iets 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company..... Various 18% ¢/hr. 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company....| Hastings-on-the-| 1814¢/hr. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
*Chicago Foundrymen’s Association..... Chicago, Ill. area | 18¢-19¢/hr. 
(45 plants) 
*Food Machinery Corporation.......... Canton, O. 15¢/hr. 
(Peerless Pump Division) 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Company| Mount Gilead, Ohio} 10¢/hr. 
*Midland Steel Products Company...... Cleveland, O. 1814 ¢/hr. 
National Copper & Smelting Company..} Cleveland, O. 1814 ¢/hr. 
Ramsey Corporation.................. St. Louis, Mo. 11¢-21¢/hr. 
*Remington Rand, Inc................ Tonawanda, N. Y.| 18}¢¢/hr. 
PRR Incuperies, ANG. oes oe 5.05 cc etiec can Philadelphia, Pa. 18% ¢/hr. 
Rubber : 
Schacht Rubber Manufacturing Company| Huntington, Ind. 18¢/hr. 
Shipbuilding 
Bethicher Steel. Company....i. ...00+.6 2: East Coast 18¢/hr. 
(North Atlantic Shipyards) 
Bethlehem Steel Company............. Los Angeles, Calif.| 18¢/hr. 
(Terminal Island shipyards) 
Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Com-| Kearney, N. J. 18¢/hr. 


pany 


Textile and Allied Industries 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc................ Fall River, Mass. | 10¢ os 16¢/ 


Graton & Knight Company............ Worcester, Mass. 15¢/hr. 
(leather manufacturers) 

Irvco Umbrella Company, Inc.......... Union City, N. J. 10¢/hr. 

cendall Company eins . Pastels oer cleave Chicago, Ill. 10¢/hr. 
(Bauer & Black Plant) 

*Shwayder Brothers, Inc...............| Ecorse, Mich. 17¢/hr. 

*Sportswear and Leather Manufacturers} New York, N. Y. 10¢/hr. 
Association 

Weanistows dry cleaning concerns...... Youngstown, O. 5¢-20¢/hr. 

Transportation 

AV cabitctons Virginia and Maryland | ..........---: 12¢/hr. 

h C 

Ralocd Bere tors RAO Neen Various $38.40/mo. 

Miscellaneous 

L. Bamberger & Company.......+..... Newark, N. J. $3 /wk. 


Number 
Affected 


2,000 


2,300 


6,000 


900 


5,000 
80 


350 
1,600 


1,000 
3,000 


35,000 


2,500 


6,000 


650 


300 


160 


5,000 


Remarks 


ne ee ee eee 
Night differentials, improved vacation privileges. Similar 


settlements at Conn. and Detroit plants. (Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union—CIO) 

Salaried employees. Increase parallels 1814¢/hr. re- 
cently given hourly workers 

Approved by RWSB No. 6 on basis of relationship to 
steel industryi n wage practices. (USA—CIO) 

Employees at 22 mining operations at Butte, Montana, 
and copper, zinc and manganese operations in mining, 
milling and smelting at Butte, Anaconda and Great 
Falls, Montana. Approved by NWSB for pricing pur- 
pure but does not cover subsidiary companies. 914 ¢/ 

r. retroactive 10/1/45. Return to 40 hr. wk. 4/1/46. 

(Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers-CIO; IAM; IEW- 
AFL; Metal and Building Trades Dept.—AFL) 

Retroactive 1/1/46. New hiring rate of 8614 ¢/hr. for 
women (formerly 63¢/hr.) with promise of 91¢/hr. 
after 60 days. (UEW-CIO) 

19¢/hr. to molders and coremakers; 18¢/hr. to semi- 
skilled workers (International Molders Union—AFL) 
(UEW-CIO) 


Reduction in work week from 55 to 50 hours 

Improved vacation provisions. (UAW-CIO) 

Immediate increase of 10¢/hr., additional 814¢/hr. 
Sept. 1. New hiring rate of 75¢/hr. and check-off pro- 
vision. (UMW-CIO) 

34 of employees affected. 714¢ retroactive Jan. 2 for pro- 
duction workers; 14¢ for all toolroom employees, with 
additional 7¢ for toolroom workers retroactive March 
18. (IAM) 

(UEW-CIO) 

Maintenance of membership. Voluntary dues checkoff. 
New base rates. (USA-CIO) 


16 ¢/hr. less than other recent rubber plant increases; 
no strike took place. (United Rubber Workers of 
America—CI0O) 


Retroactive pay varies in different shipyards. Settle- 
ment will probably remove strike threat at San Pedro, 
California, shipyard of company. Subject to union 
ratification. (Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers—CI0O) 

Retroactive 3/4/46 for repair workers; 12/4/45 for new 
construction workers. One year contract 

Retroactive 12/4/45. Company security issue not set- 
tled. (Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America—CIO) 


16¢/hr. for ma- 


10 . for grinding room employees. 
hee (Textile 


chinists. Increases retroactive March 18. 
Workers of America—CIO) f 

RWSB decision denying petition for 181¢¢/hr. increase 
because only small minority of employees do tanning 
work. (Fur and Leather Workers—CIO) 

Includes guaranteed minimum of 65¢/hr. One and two 
weeks’ vacation after one and three years’ service, re- 
spectively, hospitalization and other benefits. (Textile 
Workers Union—CIO) 

3 paid holidays; time and one-half for Saturday work 
beginning July 15. Increase retroactive Jan. 2. (Textile 
Workers Union-CIO) | } ; 

Luggage workers. 8¢/hr. increase in starting rate of new 
employees. (International Fur and Leather Workers— 
CIO : 

6 paid holidays (Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union) 


Increases affect workers at all but one dry cleaning con- 
cern. (International Dry House Workers) 


Arbitration award subject to WSB approval. (Motor 
Coach Employees Union—AFL) : 
Train dispatchers. Retroactive 1/1/46. (American 


Train Dispatchers Assn.) 


Retroactive 3/4/46. Prorated increase to part-time work- 
ers. (2 AFL department store unions) 
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WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS’, APRIL 11 TO MAY 31, 1946—Continued 


Company Location ae of 
*Buckeye Cotton Oil Company......... Memphis, Tenn. 5¢/hbr. 
Cleveland Quarries Company.........-- Cleveland, oO. 15¢/hr. 
(Sterling Grinding Wheel Division) . 
CeGiConn, Utd: ccnoctar oe aaiathe erent Elkhart, Ind. 12% ¢/hr. 
*Gereke-Allen Carton Company....... } St. Louis, Mo. 15% 
Superior Folding Box Company....... 
*Hicks Body Company..............++. Lebanon, Ind. 1844 ¢/hr. 
Memphis Light, Gas and Water Com- Memphis, Tenn. 914 ¢/hr. 
ssion 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of| .............. 20% 
California : 
*Southern California Edison eta San Francisco, 244% 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company.... alif. 
*United States Corp. of Engineers...... St. Louis, Mo. 12¢/hr. 
United States Post Office Department...| Various $400/yr. 
Virginia Electric & Power Company..... Richmond, Va. 4¢-6¢/hr. 
Wheel Parts Company......... 00.0000. New York, N. Y. $6-$8 /wk. 
Gasoline station owners................ New York City $15/wk. 


(300 service stations) 
‘Includes salary-increase announcements 


Management Reading 


“The World Owes You a Living,” by Pat King, Machinists 
Monthly Journal, May, 1946. Countless books have been 
written, says the author, and many studies have been made 
to show labor and the capitalists and those who make 
our laws “that our industrial age has now reached a 
stage where labor must be recognized through its protective 
organization . if our democratic way of life is to 
survive in these times.”’ A.A.D. 

“How to Find and Keep Men Who Can ‘Sales Manage’ 
Their Own Territories,’ by Garlan Morse, Sales Manage- 
ment, May 20,-1946. “If you want men who will run a 
territory as a business—not just pick up orders—you must 
consciously hire men with the right qualifications. Then 
you must define their responsibilities—and you must de- 
velop an equitable and practical compensation plan.” With 
this paragraph as a foreword, the article proceeds to de- 
velop a strong case for using the scientific principles of 
job classification and performance rating in the selection 
and compensation of salesmen. E.W.E. 


“Strikes in Public Employment,” by Beulah Amidon, Survey 
Graphic, May, 1946. Strikes in utilities are analyzed in 
this article, which indicates that the objection which 
Michael J. Quill, head of the Transport Workers (CIO) 
had to the sale of New York City’s subway power plants to 
Consolidated Edison proved the contention of the National 
Civil Service League “that public employment is different 
from employment in private industry and shows roughly 


Number Remarks 


Affected 


aE SanaEan 
500 | 60¢/hr. minimum. Workers in 2 plants. (Food, Tobacco, 
OF real and Allied Workers Union-—CI0) : 
250 | Union shop, plant-wide seniority and paid vacations. 
(Federal Union—AFL) ¢ : 
Increase in addition to 9.7% increase effective last No- 
vember as the result of job evaluation. (PAW-CIO) 
150 | Union shop, checkoff, arbitration procedure, right of 
union to represent foreman. (Papercraft Workers 
Union—AFL) 
850 | Closed shop, no-strike, no-lockout clause. (AFL Federal 
Union) 
146 | Increase affects only linemen 


re Employees earning up to $200/mo. Graduated increases 
above that rate. 15 min. reduction in working day 
11,000 | Retroactive 2/1/46. (IEW-CIO) 


600 | Ungraded civilian workers 
400,000 | All postal workers except fourth-class postmasters (who 
receive 20% increase) and part time workers (who re- 
ceive 20¢/hr. increase.) Retroactive 1/1/46 
Clerical and office employees. Retroactive June 1, 1945. 
(Utility Workers Union—CIO) ‘ 
40-hr. week. $35 weekly minimum for office work, paid 
holidays and vacation. Workers to be paid for week on 
strike. (Wholesale & Warehouse Employees Union— 


CIO) A 
1,500 | Attendants. Managers increased from $33 to $50/wk. 
(Gasoline Station and Parking Attendants Union) 


*Increases not included in April, 1946, announcements 


how the boundary runs.” Although union pressure pre- 
vented the sale of the city’s subway power plants to 
Consolidated Edison, demands for sole bargaining rights 
were not granted since “city officials backed by the press 
and by influential business groups refused to meet the union 
demands.” 

Employer-employee relations in the TVA are also dis- 
cussed. A.A.D. 


“Dues and Initiation Fees in Labor Unions,” by Phillip Taft, 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1946. An 
analysis of dues and initiation fees in AFL and CIO unions 
is given by the author who points out reasons for the 
differences in policy between the AFL and CIO unions. In 
this connection the author states that the older unions 
of skilled workers have initiation fees and dues oftentimes 
related to insurance benefits that the unions give to 
their members. 

Mr. Taft finds that “relatively few unions charge ex- 
orbitant initiation fees, and not many workers are affected 
by them.” This is primarily because most of the mass 
production unions charge lower initiation fees than the 
craft unions. The number naturally’ increased, however, 
during the war when some of the craft unions, like the 
boilermakers’ unions, developed a rather large membership. 
Building trades unions, which constitute one of the largest 
blocks of organized workers in the American trade union 
movement, have much higher initiation fees and assess- 
ments than the newly organized unions of production work. 


ers, but frequently these assessments pay for insurance 
benefits. A.A.D. 


